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UNIVERSITY DAY 


University Day was celebrated in Albany on Thursday, 
March 7. An afternoon meeting was held in Odd Fellows’ Hall 
and in the evening a banquet was held at the Hotel Ten Eyck. 

President Raymond, as Chancellor of the University, pre- 
sided at the meeting in Odd Fellows’ Hall in the afternoon. On 
the platform were seated members of the Board of Regents and 
of the Faculties of the University. The body /of the hall was 
filled with students of the various departments, upwards of four 
hundred being in attendance. After prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Battershall of St. Peter’s church, Albany, Chancellor Raymond 


made a few introductory remarks with reference to the Univer- | 


sity and then introduced the Hon. Daniel Beach, of the Board 
of Regents, who, in the absence of Vice-Chancellor McKelway, 
presented the greetings of the Regents. His reference to the 
amicable relation now sustained between Union College and the 
Board of Regents, following the strife of former years, was 
greeted with hearty applause. 

In introducing Dr. Lewis Boss, Director of Dudley Obser- 
vatory, Chancellor Raymond spoke of the recognition which Dr. 
Boss had received in the scientific world at large and the import- 
ant work which is now being carried on at the Observatory 
under his direction. Dr. Boss traced the progress of astronom- 
ical science and gave an outline of the work which has been in 
progress for many years at the Dudley Observatory and is here- 
aiter to be greatly enlarged because of the financial support 
given by the Carnegie Institution in Washington. For the 
purpose of mapping the Southern Heavens, a site will be selected 
either in South America or southern Africa and a temporary ob- 
servatory erected. A fuller explanation of what is proposed will 


| 
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be found in the Director’s report to the Board of Trustees of 
Dudley Observatory, which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The principal address of the day was delivered by Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper, Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
York. In introducing him Chancellor Raymond called atten- 
tion to Dr. Draper’s earlier connection with the educational work 
of the state and to all that has been accomplished since his re- 
turn three years ago. Order has been brought out of confusion, 
long-standing differences harmonized, and direction and im- 
petus given to all the educational interests of the state. Dr. 
Draper’s suggestive and inspiring address forms the leading 
article in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 

The University dinner was held at the Hotel Ten Eyck in 
the evening. There were two hundred forty-one in attendance, 
—guests, members of the Faculties, alumni and students of the 
different departments. Grace was said by the Rev. Jeremiah 
V. Wemple. Spirits were high and dry, comestibles luscious, 
eloquence good and plenty. Governor Charles E. Hughes was 
the guest of honor. Midway between soup and coffee, Chancel- 
lor Raymond, the toastmaster of the evening, extended the 
courtesies of the University to the Governor. The Governor 
responded as follows: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of Union University: 

“T arise not for the purpose of making a speech, but simply 
to make an excuse. I don’t care to play the role either of an en- 
tree or a roast. Even university men ought not to be troubled 
while they are feeding and eating. I have no desire to inter- 
rupt the festivities of this occasion by proposing an after-dinner 
speech before the dinner is over. I do say, however, that a col- 
lege man always feels at home with college men, and is not a 
stranger at an alumni banquet, and one of the greatest advant- 
ages of the office I have the honor to occupy is the relation that 
one is able to sustain to Union University. 

“I am glad that I am eligible, ex-officio, to a seat on the ‘old 
stone seat,’ and some day when there is a little more leisure I 
hope to take a seat on the ‘old stone’ and to have an opportunity 
for more intimate intercourse than is possible at this time. I 
greatly regret that, on account of imperative matters of official 
business which I cannot postpone, I must withdraw from the 
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dinner at this time. No one who has read the history of the 
State of New York with any attention but knows what Union 
has done for the state; No one who is interested in this par- 
ticular locality and in this section of the state but what knows the 
wonderful opportunity that is presented to Union, and 
{ hope the sons of Union will enable it to realize that 
opportunity. It is a day to-day for the small academic 
colleze and it is a day for the university, and Union 
has a priceless opportunity in connection with technical training, 
especially in connection with the opportunities for professional 
education in Albany; and I am sure that never will the traditions 
of old Union College be forgotten by those upon whom devolves 
the duty of maintaining Union. I thank you for permitting me to 
come here and speak to you to-night.” 

Coffee over, Doctor Raymond arose to toast “The Flag,” 
commenting especially on the eminent services rendered by Union 
men in council and on the field during the Civil War. He then 
read a letter of regret from Frederick W. Seward, President of 
the New York Alumni Association, after which he introduced 
Dean J. Newton Fiero, who responded for the Albany Law 
School. Dr. Samuel B. Ward spoke for the Medical College. 
Especially interesting was his tribute to Dr. Alden March, the 
founder of the School. The Rev. Joseph Addison Jones of the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church of Albany was called upon 
as a theologian and dispensed a risible gospel of good digestion. 
William H. McElroy approached his theme, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, “by easy stages” and never reached it. He reached about 
everything else, however, including his hearers, who were might- 
ily pleased to accompany him in his divagations. 

University Day was a success congregationally, vocally, 
socially, aesthetically, intellectually and in every way, and in- 
vited perpetuation. The Board of Governors will feel encour- 
aged to fix the day in the University calendar. 
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WHAT NEXT ABOUT UNION COLLEGE? 


ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER. 


Mr. Chancellor: 


I rise to make this address with something more in mind than 
the official obligation which reqttires that I be interested in all 
colleges and do what I may to extend all learning. The history 
of this old college and of these professional schools associated in 
Union University—of one of which I am myself a graduate—the 
marks which these institutions have already made upon the 
intellectual and particularly the professional development of the 
country, the fact that in a special sense they are the institutions 
of my home people, and an understanding resulting from my 
later year experiences of what these institutions deserve and 
of what the future of this people demands, fill me not only with 
a warm appreciation of your courtesy but also make me sensi- 
ble of considerable temerity in accepting it. 

There are not many colleges in America which date back to 
the eighteenth century and those which do are to be held in spe- 
cial honor. Union College is one of them. In 1779 petitions 
signed by a thousand citizens of Albany, Tryon and Charlotte 
counties were presented to the Governor and Legislature in 
these words: 

“Whereas a great number of respectable inhabitants of the 
counties of Albany, Tryon, (Montgomery,) and Charlotte, 
(Washington,) taking into consideration the great benefit of a 
good education, the disadvantages they labor under for want of 
the means of acquiring it, and the loud call there now is, and no 
doubt will be in a future day, for men of learning to fill the 
several offices of church and state, and looking upon the town 
of Schenectady in every respect the most suitable and com- 
modious seat for a seminary of learning in this State, or perhaps 
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in America, have presented their humble petition to the governor 
and legislature of this State, earnestly requesting that a number 
of gentlemen may be incorporated in a body politic who shall be 
empowered to erect an academy or college in the place aforesaid, 
to hold sufficient funds for its support, to make proper laws for 
its government, and to confer degrees.” 

While it was proposed to call the college Clinton College 
after the doughty old warrior and statesman who was then the 
first governor of a state which was then only a year old there is 
no doubt whatever about this being the germ which sixteen years 
later took corporate form in Union College. 

Let us recall how far away that movement was and the stir- 
ring conditions in which it developed. But twenty-five years be- 
fore, the first convention to consider the matter of forming a 
colonial confederacy with twenty-five delegates representing 
seven colonies, with a resulting plan of union that was rejected 
by the king because it was too democratic and by the colonies 
because it was too autocratic had met in this city. Some of the 
same men were in both movements. Only three years before, In- 
dependence had been declared and only a year before, the state 
government had been organized. It was upon the same ground 
and close upon the heels of the most comprehensive, strategic, 
and disastrous campaign of the British in the Revolution. Sir 
Henry Clinton from the lower Hudson, St. Ledger from across 
Lake Ontario and through the valley of the Mohawk and Bur- 
goyne from the St. Lawrence, along Lake Champlain and the 
upper Hudson, had undertaken to join forces right here and end 
revolution in America. General Schuyler, who, instead of Gates, 
was entitled of right to receive the sword of Burgoyne, was the 
best friend and the largest contributor to the movement for the 
new college and the very people who had had most to do with 
turning Clinton back to the sea, with dispersing St. Ledger’s 
regulars, Canadians and Indians at Oriskany, and with capturing 
the entire army of Britain’s most arrogant general at Saratoga, 
were the supporters of it. They had cleared the ground and 
opened the way for it. Seventeen hundred and seventy-nine was 
the year of Wayne’s brilliant feat of arms at Stony Point. It 
was the year of John Paul Jones and the Bonhomme Richard. 
It was the year of Sullivan’s sanguinary campaign against the 
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Indians in the Wyoming valley, and it was the year in which 
George Rogers Clark, with a little army that made up in daring 
what it lacked in numbers, appeared at the old fort at Kaskaskia 
on the upper Mississippi in the midst of a night’s revelry and 
gallantly told the British officers and their ladies that they could 
go on with the dance but it would be well for them to know 
that from that point it would be under the Virginian and not the 
English flag. 

The ground upon which Union College was planted was still 
a dangerous frontier. There was hardly a border line between 
it and the subtle and savage Iroquois. Schenectady was then and 
for thirty years later a part of the County of Albany. Tryon 
was the present County of Montgomery with the territory to 
the west and south, and Charlotte was what is now the County 
of Washington and beyond. There was or had been but one 
college in New York territory, and that had been suspended by 
the war. The idea clearly was to establish a college for the 
“Northern and Western Counties” in anticipation of the de- 
velopment of the state to the westward and at a point which 
would in time become central. New England emigration was 
even then setting towards the Susquehanna and even the Gene- 
see counties. The rising tide of state and national life was 
beginning to run strongly and the time was confidently ex- 
pected when the seat of the college would be near the center of 
an opulent and imperial state. 

The State was then so young and unversed in the new polit- 
ical theory that no one seems to have been very clear about the 
methods of exercising the authority of the commonwealth in 
the creation of a college. It seems reasonable to believe that the 
movement for the new college, deferred from obvious necessity, 
led to the careful consideration and—five years later and as soon 
as independent statehood and nationality were officially declared 
—led to the creation of the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York, with power to charter and supervise 
schools and colleges. 

In the petition to the Board of Regents in 1795, which re- 
sulted in the charter for the college, mention is made of another 
petition for the college at Schenectady signed by 1,200 of the 
people living on the border-land of civilization, and presented 
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to the Legislature in session at Kingston in 1782. The entire 
population of Schenectady by the State Census fourteen years 
later was less than 3,500, but few as they were the inhabitants 
of the town proposed to give the college something like 8,000 
pounds sterling. Not much more is known of this phase of the 
movement. 

In 1785 the citizens of Schenectady by mutual agreement 
established a private academy in their midst, which was the real 
organized beginning of Union College. 

In 1791 the managers of the Academy appealed to the Legis- 
lature for a grant of land in the Oneida Indian Reservation in 
order to get the means which would support their application to 
the Regents for incorporation of a college. But the obdurate 
Legislature apparently thought that the Indians might have 
rights above those of the proposed college to those lands. 

In 1792 the managers of the Academy prayed the Regents 
for a College charter, admitting that they lacked necessary funds 
but asserting that the endowment was promised but could not 
be made over until there was a corporation which was legally 
competent to hold the same. The Regents were unable to locate 
a particular moment when the essential conditions precedent to 
the granting of a charter would present themselves under that 
plan with sufficient clearness to permit of their granting the re- 
quest according to law. It was another case of Lincoln’s Mis- 
sisSipp1 Steamboat which had such a large whistle and such a small 
boiler that if it whistled it couldn’t run and if it ran it couldn’t 
whistle. New York under its Board of Regents has uniformly 
been much more exacting than any other state about requiring 
the means with which to maintain a college before giving it cor- 
porate life. Although the Regents had never yet had the pleas- 
ure of chartering a college they were skeptical and heroic enough 
to refuse the application. But the next year they did charter 
the private academy as a public academy of the State. Yet again, 
early in 1794, the Regents refused an application for a charter 
because of the “low state of literature and of funds in the in- 
stitution.” It is not to be inferred that they were unsympathetic 
or disinclined and as several of the earliest and strongest friends 
of the proposed college were members of the Board of Regents 
it is quite apparent that they were ingeniously predisposed to 
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aid the enterprise more wisely than by prematurely granting a 
charter. In the next year, 1795, the charter was granted by the 
Board. 

The year 1795 was a year of considerable educational import 
in the affairs of New York. It was the year in which the Legis- 
lature of this state passed the first American statute making a 
liberal appropriation for the development of a State system of 
common schools and requiring all districts to raise amounts 
equal to their distributive shares. And the coincidence between 
this act and the chartering of the college was followed by an- 
other, ten years later, when an act for the liberal support of the 
college by the State and the act for establishing the State com- 
mon school fund went through the Legislature together. 

All the prominent men of the State were in the movement. 
The names of Van Rensselaer, Oothout, Romeyn, Schuyler, 
Clinton, Ten Eyck, Van Slyck, Van Dyck, Schermerhorn, Ved- 
der, Yates, Ten Broeck, Duane, Saunders, Wyckoff, Vrooman, 
Fonda, Banyar, Bleeker, DeWitt, Taylor, DeGraff, and many 
others are conspicuous. 

The distinguishing marks of this movement deserves atten- 
tion. At a meeting of the trustees of the Academy, which was 
a forerunner of the college in the wilderness, held in 1794, it was 
resolved “that public utility, liberality of sentiment, and entire ex- 
clusion of all parity feeling whatsoever, ought to be attended in 
forming a plan for a college.”’ And at a later meeting held by these 
trustees with a “number of gentlemen of information in the 
city of Albany” in furtherance of the project, it was resolved 
that “A majority of the Board of Trustees shall never be com- 
posed of persons of any one particular religious denomination” 
and that “No president or professor of the college, being a min- 
ister of the gospel, shall take upon himself or hold the pastoral 
charge of any church or congregation.” The charter itself pro- 
vided that no law or rule of the college “should exclude any per- 
son of any religious denomination whatever from equal liberty 
and advantage of education, or from any of the degrees, liberties, 
privileges, benefits or amenities of the said college on account of 
his particular tenets of religion.” I am not laying any implica- 
tion against the denominational college. I am only pointing out 
that here was a college with new and distinguishing attributes in 
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America. Twelve colleges had already come to considerable re- 
pute in America, but none of them had provided for religious dif- 
ferences and the training of all the men of a state who should 
go to college, which was the ideal at which this movement aimed. 
Indeed, the word “Union” did not refer to the “more perfect 
union” of the states which had been accomplished in the Federal 
Constitution but six years before, as might be supposed, but to 
the union of all parties and religious sects in an up-state move- 
ment for the higher learning. 

The predominant thought in the establishment of Union Col- 
lege clearly was that it should not be denominational, but quite 
as much that it should not be private, local or exclusive in any 
other sense. It came as near as the obscure educational and 
democratic outlook of the times would permit to being the State 
College. The charter was signed by George Clinton as Chan- 
cellor, and DeWitt Clinton as Secretary of the Regents of the 
University. Of the twenty-three original trustees of the college, 
seven resided in Albany, six in Schenectady, three in Ballston, 
and in Saratoga, Troy, Kinderhook, Palatine, Herkimer, and 
Whitestown, New York, and Hackensack, N. J., one each. In 
1806 the number was reduced to twenty-one and the Chancellor 
and Justices of the Supreme Court of the State and all the elec- 
tive state officers were added. Once the State provided funds 
for it upon condition that the Regents should thereafter appoint 
the trustees and the college wisely accepted the condition. 
Amendments to the State Constitution have twice worked changes. 
in the State officers who are ex officus trustees of the college, 
but in a hundred years the college has never been without them. 
The ex offictis trustees are now the Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Attorney General, Secretary of State, Comptroller and 
Treasurer. 

The students were widely distributed. The register of grad- 
uates of the first half century at the semi-centennial anniversary 
in 1845 contains the names of three hundred ninety-eight grad- 
uates, of whom but thirty-eight were residents of Schenectady. 

But there was even more than this to give the first college 
chartered by the State the flavor and attributes of a State col- 
lege. In his jubilant letter to Dr. Romeyn announcing the 
granting of the charter, General Schuyler authorized the trustees 
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to put him down for another hundred pounds, and added, “T 
shall strive to procure a donation on the part of this state and as 
I have already conversed with some leading members on the 
subject I trust my efforts will be successful.” They were. 
Schuyler was not only a soldier idol, but he was also a man of 
wealth, of social distinction and of conspicuous political sagacity 
and influence. He had a large estate in lands and had carried 
on a vast mercantile business. His wife was a Van Rensselaer, 
and his daughter was the wife of Hamilton. He had been one 
of the first two United States senators chosen by the state; he 
was now a member of the State Senate and of the Board of Re- 
gents, and before his frail body was to find rest in our Rural 
Cemetery he was again to go to the Federal Senate. There was 
reason enough why the energy of such a man should bring state 
aid to the college. It did. In 1795 the Legislature granted 
$3,750, in 1796 $10,000, in 1797 $1,500. In 1805 $45,000 was 
derived from lotteries authorized by the state, which were then 
held proper enough, and following an act of the Legislature in 
1814 some $300,000 was received in the same way. 

Here was a college coming rapidly into the full estate of a 
State College. It was the offspring of the freest democracy of 
the times. There was no exclusiveness about it. Its doors swung 
to the masses. It was accepted by the people of the State. The 
State was not only aiding it but was given money for the partic- 
ular purpose of meeting the expenses of poor students. The old 
idea that a college is to come down from above, and is to be the 
exclusive instrument of wealth, was just beginning to be shaken 
with the knowledge that a college can be pushed up from be- 
low, can be born of political power as well as of wealth, and can 
become the efficient instrument of the masses. The idea of a. 
State College was not new and it was not peculiar to New York. 
It was the logical outworking of democracy and nationality. It 
resulted in considerable measure from the French influence in 
our affairs. It was incubating and perhaps hatching in other 
states. It brought the able and the wealthy into co-operation 
with the poor for the common good and therefore the good of 
both. It was leading right on to public and common proprietor- 
ship in the instruments of the deepest learning, the very thing 
which experience was to prove necessary in American democ- 
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racy, when something happened to throw it all over for many 
years if not forever. 

In 1823 gossip began to busy herself about the funds of 
Union College, much of which had been provided by. the State 
and the next year the Board of Regents made a decidedly formal 
and peremptory demand for a complete and specific accounting. 
The trustees denied the legal power of the Regents over any 
of their financial affairs. A great rumpus followed. The Leg- 
islature was in the midst of it. Most of the able men of the 
State had intellectual dissipation in it. It was four years after 
the Dartmouth College case in the United States Supreme Court 
and the controversy ranged over much of the same ground. 
Losing sight of how much state money the college had had and 
what had become of it, forgetting all about what the College 
needed and the obligations of the State to it, forgetting the 
realities and magnifying the mere artificialities of the common 
life, the resolves and arguments and counter arguments dealt 
with officialism and prerogatives, with constitutional intend- 
ments and limitations, with legislative powers and purposes, 
with charter rights and the functions of common law visitors, 
and with divers other legal subtleties about which the great 
lawyers plume themselves. The broad-axes and the rapiers and 
some of the stilettos got into action. The legal reasoning was 
logical and skillful and it was embellished with inuendo, impli- 
cation, invective and sarcasm, covered a little with the polite, 
insincere phrases of which many of the great lawyers of other 
days came to be past masters. Barring their infernal length and 
miserable print, the papers are a sort of literary and legal treat 
even now. The Legislature took refuge in referring them to the 
Attorney General and adjourning. The Attorney General at 
the next session presented an able opinion in favor of the Re- 
gents. Then the judges that had been and were wrote elaborate 
opinions which had singular oneness of conclusion in favor of 
the trustees of the College. 

The college had apparently the better of the legal argument. 
Nothing escaped its able and distinguished advisers and every 
point was pressed clear home with all there was of legal learn- 
ing and aggressiveness. But it established, as it seems to me, 


more than it was well to establish. It won a famous victory and 
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lost its finest opportunity. It established its independence not 
only of the Regents, but of the Legislature and of the State, and 
abandoned the strategic advantage which was easily within its 
reach. No more state money was ever appropriated to it. 

It is quite apparent that there was no ground for question- 
ing the integrity of the trustees. They had been passing through 
a very hard time. It was a time for both dignity and conciliation. 
Their course illustrates the frequent unwisdom of standing upon 
the outer edge of legal rights. Regardless of technical legal 
rights, they should have reported about the State moneys to any- 
one who would do them the favor of taking the information. 
When a question was raised about the integrity of the College 
management they should have stood in State street or upon the 
sand road and put a complete explanation in the hand of every 
passer by. They and the Regents should have adjusted their 
differences in the interest of further moral and financial sup- 
port for Union College and the interests for which it stood. They 
should have said: “We will meet every demand within our power 
if you will keep the appropriations abreast of the demands.” 

Dartmouth College had just been prevented from becoming 
a State College by the reasoning of Webster and the determina- 
tion of Marshall, and Union College, after having become a 
State College in everything but name, now abdicated the position 
for exactly the same reasons which prevailed in the Dartmouth 
case. The vital one was unwillingness to submit to any measure 
to State control. In the words of Mr. Carlyle the “constitu- 
tions had not marched” then as they have since and the educa- 
tional purpose of our free democracy had not had its develop- 
ment if indeed it had had its birth. 

I am not rash enough to infringe upon the exclusive rights 
of the sons of Union to deal with the struggles and triumphs 
and setbacks, the pranks and escapes and punishments, the loves 
and inspirations and idealities of the life of Union College. It 
is not necessary to go behind the record to find incidents which 
must have made the clouds thick and murky upon College Hill, 
and other incidents which must have disposed the greatest of 
presidents to dance a hornpipe with the smallest of freshmen. 
They are to be reserved to the men who have the motive and the 
right to make them larger and rosier with each new telling. But 
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there is one great factor in that life which is common property 
for it became a moral and intellectual asset of the nation. You 
anticipate me, for you know I refer to the great qualities and the 
unparalleled presidency of Eliphalet Nott. 

Governor Seward wrote, on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the college, “I too am proud to be an alumnus of 
Union and a pupil of Nott,’ and Francis Wayland himself a 
great college president, began the main address at the fiftieth 
anniversary of Dr. Nott’s presidency by saying “The reason of 
my appearing before you may be briefly told. The man whom 
every graduate of Union loves as a friend and venerates as a 
parent thought proper to request me to perform this service.” 
And the many other men, some of them great men, whose souls 
responded to the same sentiments, could hardly be counted. 

Nott’s presidency extended through sixty-two years. But 
that is the least of it. His scholarship was deep and broad, both 
practical and classical. His generosity was unstinted and his 
sagacity matchless. He was a ready and forceful writer and so 
graceful in public speech as to become “The old man eloquent” 
of the college and the State. His piety was so pure and childlike 
as to save an undenominational college of fifty years ago from 
the charge of irreligion. The larger part of his administration 
was turbulent. Criticism was rife and it was not without occa- 
sion. He mingled college moneys with his own and commonly 
acted alone in the investment of the college funds and the man- 
agement of the college business. If we know well enough that 
it was all wrong, there were few precedents then, the needs were 
imperative, and the boundless energy and devotion of the man 
led to results which could be gained in no other way. Criticism 
and implication were happily withdrawn at the end in the pres- 
ence of the fact that all that he had,—and it was quite half a 
million—went to the college. In the closing years of his great 
life his able intellectual sons laid bare all the facts which a proud 
and honest spirit had refused to disclose, and wove together the 
indubitable proofs*which convinced the world that his honor was 
as untarnished as his efficiency was brilliant and unquestioned. 

In this great career there were at least three factors which 
were the forerunners of a new type of college president and the 
‘makers of a new kind of college in America. He had consider- 
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able mechanical gift and was predisposed toward invention. If 
it led at times to catastrophe and humiliation, it took dogmatism 
and catechism out of his teaching and quickened it with illus- 
tration, demonstration and live human interest. He did more 
than any other of his generation to break out the roads towards 
the laboratory methods in all branches and grades of instruction. 
He did what he could, and it was much, for better methods of 
teaching which have now come to be universally accepted. Be- 
yond that, he actually liked real boys and, for a college president 
of his day, he was surprisingly bold in letting them know it. He 
did not overestimate the power of boys who are worth being 
reckoned with to absorb the abstractions of dogmatic theology, 
and he learned in the first year of his presidency that a college 
faculty is liable to be about the worst tribunal that was ever de- 
vised for dealing with a college boy in a scrape. The gradua- 
tion examination was more to him than the entrance examina- 
tion, and the power of a man to do the work was the evidence 
he wanted of the man’s right to the opportunity to do it. Yet 
again, he had a conception of the democratic mission of the 
American College, of the differing kinds of work which it ought 
to do, of the differing classes of people which it ought to 
serve, and of the multifarious interests it was bound to pro- 
mote, which had not obtained at any other seat of learning in 
America at that time. Putting all this with the qualities of the 
student who would be attracted by it we may see something of 
the reason why so large a percentage of the early sons of Union 
College came to places of much conspicuity in the world. The 
students were resourceful, the management was paternal, the 
offerings were diverse, the instruction was adaptable, and the 
inspirations were for ends which ordinary young men might 
hope to gain. No one familiar with educational history can 
fail to see that here was a substantial breaking away from the 
aristocracy and exclusiveness, as well as the offerings, the meth- 
ods, and the outlook of the English universities and their un- 
developed prototypes in America. If it is too much to say that 
this breaking away was for a long time exclusively at Union, it 
is not too much to say that it was unprecedentedly, emphatically 
and most potentially there. And it has given overwhelming 
trend to collegiate thinking and collegiate policies in America. 
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It has done more than that; it has developed the very distinct 
popular purpose to use the overwhelming political power of the 
third estate in our Republic to maintain at the common cost 
higher institutions of learning quite equal to any that are or are 
to be in the land. If not so, then this great result is the inevit- 
able outworking of our democratic life for, no matter whether 
one wills it or no, he who can not see it is blind to what is going 
on in the intellectual development of the country. 

The private gifts to the higher learning are so large and so 
many as to paralyze our credulity. What is the end to be? Of 
one thing we may not doubt. What one can do in this land an- 
other will do. What one class or interest can do another class 
or interest will do. Equality of right and of opportunity is 
fundamental. It is more thoroughly understood and more ra- 
tionally believed in now than when the Continental Congress 
proclaimed it. It extends to intellectual as well as personal, 
political and property rights. It does not seem hard to see that 
we are quickly coming to the time when in addition to a good 
elementary school close by every home and a good secondary 
school within walking or riding distance of every home, we shall 
have a great university, with all literary, scientific, technical and 
professional departments, established either by the money of the 
millionaire or by the state or the municipality, and free, or prac- 
tically free, to whosoever is qualified to do the work, within a 
hundred miles of any town. 

Educational values will be better understood and colleges 
and universities will be better classified and standardized. 
Measuring rods will be more exactly applied. The contents of 
the package will have to be set forth upon the wrapper. The 
college will have to do a specialized work. It will have to 
do what it assumes to do and do it as well as other colleges can 
do it if it is to have credit and prestige. Colleges will learn, if 
they have not learned, that there is educational economy through 
combinations in universities. Patrons will see that there is ad- 
vantage to students of parts from shuffling with the crowd, and 
that the aggregate of weaklings who come to naught or go to 
the bad is no less in the smaller institutions than in the larger 
ones. In any event, the circumstances of population, of living, 
of transportation, of the cost of plant, and of the extent of fac- 
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ulty, for the efficiency in higher education have settled the mat- 
ter. The die is cast. Every considerable community will have 
a university equal to its demands and pretty nearly free of cost 
to all who are prepared for its work and will come to take ad- 
vantage of it. The history of the high school development is to 
be repeated. Communities that enter into the movement will 
find the advantage of it in their industrial, scientific, professional, 
and political life, and few will long be so perverse as to be will- 
ing to lag behind the others. Each will want the best. The old- 
time theories of the aristocracy will have to go. They are nearly 
gone now. Fortunes that can find no other proper use, and 
the inevitable outworking of political power, have already given 
the trend and set the wheels in motion. Surely it will affect the 
older institutions. Their constituencies will not in the long run 
be so widely distributed. The supply of teachers from the older 
to the newer will turn back from the newer to the older. And 
the inexorable law of nature which favors the son of toil rather 
than the illusioned son of wealth will prove its wisdom in the 
substance and the balance of democratic institutions and their 
steadily enlarging influence in all of the affairs of our great, 
round world. 

It may seem that I have wandered, but I have kept an end in 
view. I now bring this old college, with its history and its pres- 
ent situation, into this general field. With all of its history, 
lapping parts of three centuries, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was the first college chartered by the State and to all intents was 
once the State College, and notwithstanding the fact that it was 
the first college established in America westward of the Hudson 
river, and with its alumni filling places of honor and trust in 
every state, it is poor. New conditions and enlarged demands have 
grown up around it. It has not been able to keep in the lead of 
events. It has become associated with four institutions in this 
city in a nominal university. It is an arrangement of mutual 
convenience. Each of those institutions has, as things go in this 
country, an ancient, and certainly each has an honorable, history. 
Would that I could have paid proper tribute to each. But none 
has been able to give much of support to another or to the whole. 
All of these institutions are good, but poor. Each needs an en- 
dowment, the assured means of stronger support. In under- 
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pinning and superstructure each needs rejuvenation and strength- 
ening. Each of these institutions needs to be put in circum- 
stances which will enable it to give to and get from the others. 
The college needs to be reinforced and broadened if it is to con- 
tinue to serve the ends of general culture, or provide the training 
for business and social life, or supply the preparation for the 
technical and professional schools which they are bound to de- 
mand if they are to meet the demands which are coming—have 
already come upon all professional schools. And the Medical 
School and the Law School and the Technological School ought 
not only to require stronger general and scientific scholarship 
for admission, and look to the college to provide it, but they must 
present wider offerings, longer courses, larger laboratories, fuller 
equipment, and more teachers whose exclusive work is teaching, 
in order to do their professional work as well as or better than 
other professional schools are doing it. The association 
of professional schools with a literary and arts college in a 
university has been abundantly demonstrated to be highly de- 
sirable, and almost or quite a vital one. And of course the value 
of the whole depends upon the strength of the parts. Not only 
this but other schools need to be created for their own sake and 
for the sake of those already here. 

Union University has a situation which stirs envy in other 
institutions. It is close by the Capital of the first State in the 
Union. It is in a half-dozen cities of nearly a half-million people 
who, with the new means of transportation, are only a few 
minutes apart. For higher educational purposes they are really 
one community. It is close by organized State educational activ- 
ities like which there are none other in the country. It will soon 
find itself in the shadow of a great new building, the first in 
the country to be devoted exclusively to the intellectual interests 
of a State. It has access to one of the very great libraries of the 
nation which is soon to be very much greater. It is adjacent to 
the State Normal College which is about to be housed in a new, 
spacious and beautiful home, with facilities much expanded in 
many ways. It is in close association with the oldest school of 
civil engineering in the country which has just been aided by a 
worthy woman with a munificent addition to its endowment. It 
has exceptional opportunities for a great school of electrical, 
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mechanical and sanitary engineering. It has not far to look for 
an historical and art institute which might easily become the 
nucleus of a school of fine arts. All around it there are excellent 
public high schools and good private academies without number. 
All these institutions need college help and can give help. It is 
in an environment which is historic, and ought to be and is 
able to be a center of education in the country. It is among a 
people of liberal means, some of whom might be disposed to 
save the transfer taxes upon the whole or a part of their estates 
by giving them over to an institution of learning really equal to 
the higher and diversified educational requirements of a com- 
munity in which they have keen interest. 

In another twenty years there will probably be no city in 
the United States with a quarter of a million peopte which will 
permit itself to suffer the injustice of being without a university 
which shall provide general culture, specialize in some measure 
in the fine arts, propagate the political sciences, supply thorough 
training for all of the professions and make practical application 
of the scientific knowledge of the world to all of the agricultural, 
constructive and manufacturing industries. 

In some way these cities and towns about the Capital will 
have such a university. They will have an infinitely better uni- 
versity if they combine their resources and ingenuity. The nec- 
essary cost of plant and of operation is so great that any one of 
these cities would make a profound mistake and surely meet with 
at least partial failure if it were to attempt to act alone. The 
logic of the situation, information which we all have, or which 
is at hand, and institutions of much worth which are already in 
our midst, point to the fact that these cities should combine to- 
gether in a University movement. 

Union College and the professional institutions associated 
with it can no longer hope to serve a widely distributed con- 
stituency. They will have sufficient burden and ample honor if 
they serve adequately the half-million people or more who are 
within fifty miles of the New York State Capital and if they rep- 
resent these prosperous and intelligent communities as they are 
entitled to be represented upon the broad field of the higher learn- 
ing in America. 

Now let us avoid a misfortune by speaking of it. From the 
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first step in the development of Union College there have been 
occasional movements for installing it at Albany. Because of 
my absence I know less of the latest of these movements than 
others do. But I probably risk little in saying that no resident 
of this city will be disposed to become sponsor for such a sug- 
gestion now. The growth and the circumstances of population 
have already gone some distance and will speedily go much. 
further in making that question of no practical concern. But 
there will be need of much readjustment and of adapting plans 
to situations which can be accomplished only by much conces- 
sion and by readily opening the doors to new men and women, 
new influences and new movements. It is harder to organize a 
new scheme where there is a very respectable old one than where 
there is none at all. And it will be idle to move at all in this mat- 
ter unless all who are interested are going to be disposed to 
take the situation as it is and act freely, without bias, prejudice 
or favor in making the most of it. But I entertain little doubt 
that if any interest should block the way of such a movement be- 
cause of selfishness, that interest will find its own ends defeated, 
by the inevitable outworking of the situation in the next twenty 
years. For even in ancient communities, the thing that ought 
to be in time finds its opportunity and breaks its way through. 

I may have admitted, or assumed, or ventured more than the 
trustees and friends of the institutions in Union University 
would do. Even so, I have committed none but myself and I 
know full well that if my words do not generate much new energy 
they are not likely to produce very much harm. Wholly aside 
from what has been said it is very earnestly to be hoped the cities 
of Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Hudson, Rensselaer, Cohoes and 
Watervliet and the prosperous villages above and below us upon 
the Hudson, and towards the Berkshires, up the valley of the 
Mohawk and out towards the headwaters of the Susquehanna 
may give their sincere and intelligent attention to the means for 
providing their people with adequate opportunities for the higher 
learning. These cities and towns ought to have a real university 
which they could justly call their own. It should be a university 
which can engage in all lines of research, be able to respond to 
every scientific need, and offer competent instruction in all 
branches of human learning. Its doors should swing freely to 
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both men and women who are deserving, who have completed 
the work of the secondary schools, and who want to go further. 
It should nourish the natural, professional, political, and indus- 
trial sciences, and conserve while it enlarges the intellectual es- 
tate of ancient communities and an historic situation. It could 
be done as economically and yet as potentially here as anywhere 
in the country. But to do it in any satisfactory measure even 
here, it must have an equipment of buildings and appliances 
which would be worth five millions of dollars and an endowment 
of ten millions or an assured and permanent income which would 
represent such an endowment. If such a university could be 
developed here it would be a crowning glory to a conspicuous 
and strategic situation, and if Union College, the Albany Medical 
College, the Albany Law School and the Dudley Observatory 
could become the heart and core of such a university the fact 
would accord with the eternal fitness of things. 

It may be so if all who will it so will join hands to make it so. 


“Look forward, not back; ’tis the Chant of Creation, 
The Chime of the Seasons as onward they roll, 

*Tis the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the nation, 
Tis the voice of our God in the depths of the soul. 


“Lend a hand! Like the sun that turns night into morning 
The star that leads storm-driven sailors to land. 
Ah, life is worth living with this for the watchword, 
Look up, out, and forward, and each lend a hand.” 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF JESUS. 


THE REv. ROCKWELL HARMON POTTER. 


TEXT. Matthew IV, 22:—‘‘And they straightway left the boat and their father, and 
followed Him.”’ 


It is, I suppose, inevitable that we should receive our Christ- 
ian gospel embedded in an institution of religion, in a system of 
philosophy, and in the midst of the whole vast human tradition 
which is our heritage. I make no doubt that this is to us a 
great advantage. We do well to give thanks for the Church, the 
oldest institution that we know, the one institution which has 
persisted through the changes of two thousand years. We do 
well to be grateful for her memory which prevents us from mak- 
ing mistakes that were made long ago, warns us of the perils of 
our way and guides us in ali our doing. We do well to be thank- 
ful, also, for Christian thought, for the great store of theory and 
speculation which has been sifted and worked over, and comes 
to us in the Christian doctrine. We should be glad to use this 
accumulation of the brain work of two score generations. But 
after all, I can not help wishing often and yearning earnestly 
that I.could see Jesus as these fishermen saw Him. I cannot 
help the vain wish that scores of men whom I know could see 
Jesus for the first time as Peter, James and John saw Him. I 
wish that for a little, we might forget all that the Church has 
done in His Name, even the attitude of prayer which she has 
taken before Him, and see Him as these men saw Him. I wish 
that we could abolish from our thought all that theologians and 
saints have written and spoken concrning Him, and all philoso- 
phies and theologies that He has dominated, and let Him come 
to us as He came to these fishermen, and take our first ideas of 
Him as they took them. I cannot help the feeling that we begin 
at the wrong end in learning about Christianity when we begin 


A sermon preached in the Chapel of Union College on January 24th, 1907,—The 
Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
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with a series of theological propositions and philosophical as- 
sumptions and work back to the living and human personality 
of Jesus. It may be logical, but it certainly is not chronological. 
The way in which the first Christians came to know Jesus is, I 
believe, the order in which God purposes that all men should 
come to know Him. It is these first impressions of Jesus that 
have value for us in determining how we shall present Him to 
men who do not know Him. These also will rightly guide us to 
the elements of value in our thought of Him. 

The first impression that Jesus made upon the men who 
knew Him was that of a friend. He made them know 
that He understood their position, that He could put Him- 
self in their places, and, more than this, that His life was of the 
same sort as theirs, that He was brother with them. Here were 
these fishermen. Jesus passing by and winning an instant obedi- 
ence from them, did so by virtue of a sincere attachment which 
must have grown up between them and Him, even in this brief 
space, and of which no record is given us. When they saw Him 
they knew that He understood them, that He could share both 
the position and the passion of their living. They sensed Him 
as a fellow with them. Only so can I explain their instant obedi- 
ence and the hearty comradeship which marked all their rela- 
tions with Him in the three succeeding years. Take another 
kind of man,—Nicodemus. From the manner of his approach 
to Jesus, and the spirit of it, we understand that his first im- 
pression of Jesus was that he had met a man who understood 
his case. He was a teacher, so he came to Jesus and said, “Rabbi, 
we know that Thou art a teacher.’”’ He appreciated that Jesus 
shared his life. This was his first impression of Jesus. Take 
still another type,—the rich young ruler, of good impulses, of 
great resources, and withal of a noble purpose. He comes to 
Jesus because his first impression of Him was that here is a man 
who knows his condition, and can understand him. Other peo- 
ple have not understood him. His first impression was that 
Jesus did or would understand him as he came to Him to ask 
Him the question that was deepest in his soul. 


Or, again, take the first impression of the people as they came 
to know Him. They hailed Him as one of their own sort, as one 
who understood their case, and who could lead them into the de- 
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liverance for which they prayed. Their enthusiasm for Jesus 
can be explained in no other way, and even on to the end of His 
course, when He touched the heart of Pilate on the judgment 
seat, the first impression that Jesus made on the men He 
met was this impression of sympathy and of the community of 
His life with theirs. He made them know Him first as a friend. 

I believe it is a fair question to ask, and one which we should 
in all seriousness attempt to answer,—are we so presenting 
Jesus that the first impression made upon men, as we seek to 
bring them to Him, is one of sympathy and of community of 
life? Do the people in the streets understand that Jesus is one 
of them? Do they have any idea that as He shared the common 
life in His ministry, so He shares the common life to-day? Or 
more seriously, let us inquire whether we have retained this first 
impression in our experience of Him. Do we realize His sym- 
pathy for us, and have we a place in our thought of Him for 
His common humanity? 

With this impression of sympathy, and growing strangely 
out of it in the case of all these truly Christian men, was the 
recognition of Jesus’ authority. They knew Him also as a 
Master. These two are not diverse; they are bound up together 
in the experience of these men. Peter, James and John had no 
sooner felt the sympathy of Jesus, and His identification with 
them, than they knew that His word had authority for their lives. 
They felt the sting of rebuke in His presence, they knew the 
thrill of the great commandment in His words. Nicodemus ap- 
proaching the teacher like himself, found in that teacher a man 
who had the right to command him, and who could say even 
unto him, “you must.” The rich young ruler coming to one to 
whom he had been led to confide his deepest question and fear 
found one who spoke in the imperative mood and the present 
tense. The crowds of people who followed Him from the desert 
places around the sea to the synagogue of Capernaum, sat there 
in the presence of one whose words were as goads, for they 
touched the springs of conscience, and rang with the truth of 
God. And Pilate himself quailed before one, whose kingdom, 
not of this world, had the authority of the truth. 

Here, then, is another first impression of Jesus, an impression 
of authority; of mastery. I find it everywhere in the gospels 
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where I find Him. Because of it I find that wherever He comes, 
people takes sides. They are for Him or against Him. They. 
are against Him or for Him. I find that still where He is pro-. 
claimed in faithfulness, this impression is always made. I never 
hear a sermon that is real without hearing as its undertone, the 
authority of the words of Christ. I desire never to preach save 
as in every sermon I make men in some measure recognize His 
authority, hear the ethical note in His teaching, and know the 
moral compulsion of His presence. For we shall never teach 
men about Jesus until we make this the cardinal impression of 
the Master upon the world. The man on the street must have 
the Master interpreted to him in terms of moral authority. It is - 
the business of the Christian teacher and the Christian Church, 
as she seeks to fulfill her commission, to teach men Jesus, so to 
interpret the gospel that Jesus taught, the gospel that Jesus 
lived and was, that wherever men see a church steeple, and hear 
a church bell, there shall be burned in upon their souls, and there 
shall ring through their hearts, the note of the authority of 
Jesus. We must make them know that His gospel grips their 
lives, that He is the master of all true men. 

The one other element in the first impression of Jesus upon 
these men which I desire to point out was that as their friend 
and master, He could be trusted. We know the kind of men of 
whom we can say, “I’d trust him.” We know the kind of rela- 
tionship which such an expression implies. We know the bless- 
ing of such an experience with leaders and teachers and friends. 
Now this, raised to its highest power, was exactly the experience 
of these men with Jesus. They felt that they could trust Him. 
He quickened and inspired their confidence, and hence we have 
these fishermen leaving their boats to follow Him, we have 
the wise teacher of the Jews slowly through the years giving 
himself to His discipleship. We have Matthew from the seat of 
custom rising in response to the call of Jesus, to find his life 
blessed in that companionship, and we have the great company 
of the unnamed disciples who here, there and everywhere where 
Jesus went, put their faith in Him, treasured up His teachings, 
obeyed His precepts, found in Him peace and rest, and were 
led by Him upward and outward, into the life of God. 

Now, what I want to urge upon you is that you begin where 
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these men began. Has Jesus impressed you as He impressed 
these men? Do you recognize Him as a Friend, Master and Lord? 
Do you feel with Him, sympathy, for Him, obedience and con- 
fidence? These are the primary elements in a Christian faith. 
It is with these that the faith of the greatest souls in Christendom 
has begun, and wherever else Christian faith begins, it does not 
become truly Christian until it has reached these elements, and 
begins to have vital expression. Now, forget the institution of 
the Christian Church. Forget all the theology you have learned, 
or heard about. Forget all the traditions that have clustered 
about the name of Jesus, true and untrue. Put yourself where 
these men were, at your daily task, in the common round of 
your ordinary business. Look at Jesus with their eyes. See 
Him as they saw Him, dressed as they were, sharing their life. 
Then think of Him as sharing yours. Then remember His pres- 
ence, the words that Hie spoke, the deeds that He did, and ask 
yourself, ‘Does He so command my life to-day? Do the truths 
which He taught and the precepts which He spoke command 
my obedience? Does the truth which He gave about God and 
about my soul command my confidence? Am I willing now tc 
follow Him and to put such trust in Him as to leave all else, anc 
give myself to learning Him?” If you can respond to such ar 
appeal, then you are a Christian and He will lead your life into 
beauty and into power. 
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WHY STUDY GREEK > 


Joun Ira BENNETT. 


“What is the use of studying Greek?’ This is a question 
that every professor of Greek is asked more than once in the 
course of a lifetime. At least one member of the guild always 
answers, ‘““None;” for the question thus put is not for informa- 
tion; it is rhetorical and means, “There is no use in studying 
Greek.” And what is the use of arguing with a man who has 
made up his mind past budging before the argument begins? 
None. But an apter reply, perhaps, would be the retort inter- 
rogative. What is the use of taking a bath? Comparatively few, 
take the race by and large, ever do. I lived for some time in a 
city of 150,000 inhabitants, which shall be nameless, where you 
could not get a bath for the love of it or for money without up- 
setting all the civic arrangements and a movable bath tub. What 
is the use of combing your hair? Many do not and, in the last 
analysis, it is a vain and ornate affectation. What is the use of 
wearing clothes? Adam didn’t. What is the use of knives and 
forks? Fingers were made before both. What is the use of build- 
ing houses? Holes in the ground would serve, and have served. 
What is the use of poetry? ‘Words, words, words.” What is 
the use of music? Mere sound. What is the use of 
statues and paintings? Figments of the imagination ex- 
pressed in pigments and marble. What is the use of building 
churches? To love God “is more than all whole burnt offerings 
and sacrifices.” “He that hath clean hands and a pure heart 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord;’ we have both or have 
them not as much in a tent as in a church. What is the use of 
religion? You can’t eat it, you can’t drink it, you can’t buy it, 
you can’t sell it, you can’t wear it—except inside. In brief, what 
is the use of anything that is very much worth while? Why, 
if you will have it so, none. 


*Reprinted from the Schenectady Gazette. 
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But never since the primal adorning in Paradise has man 
been willing to lead the unadorned life. He has come to prefer 
the life beautiful in the very widest sense of the term. He has 
grown into his clothes and houses, and up to his knives and 
forks and baths and poetry and music and statues and pictures 
and temples and religion; and, to tell the truth, he rather likes 
them all. He finds that they make life not merely tolerable, but 
a very fine thing,—quite the finest that he knows anything about; 
so fine, in fact, that he fondly hopes that it will last forever. 
He therefore likes everything that makes life fuller and richer 
and, having found any such thing, he cannot willingly let it go. 

“Why study Greek?’ Why not? The Greeks were beyond 
all question the most gifted race the world has seen, the greatest 
adorners and enrichers of life, artists in all the arts and artists 
in living. They were the first to look fearlessly straight out at the 
world and ask it what it was, what it had to say for itself. They 
were the first to look straight into man and ask him what he 
was, what account he could give of himself. They arrived at a 
fundamental conclusion that the world is a cosmos, an orderly 
creation; and that man is a cosmos, too, or, as their proverb put 
it, “a little cosmos in the great cosmos.’’ They therefore be- 
lieved that whatever exists either in the great cosmos or in the 
little one must be accounted for. No partial views of the uni- 
verse would have contented them—much less of man; man was 
an aggregate of many parts; none of them could be ignored; 
right life was the right blending and expression of all these 
parts. This was sane. Arriving at this premiss, the Greeks 
grappled with every problem of human life—many of the spe- 
cific problems of science and many of those incident to an in- 
dustrial civilization had not as yet come to their first statement— 
and they progressed far toward a solution of most of them. 
Their solutions were often too concrete but always intelligible, 
seldom superficial and usually surprisingly brilliant. They asked 
and answered, as best they could in the light of what knowledge 
they had gathered, the great questions of the here and the here- 
after. They stated and answered the problems of politics and 
government and the answers were profound enough to interest 
men of all subsequent times. They stated and answered with 
equal brilliancy the problems of ethics, and their answers, though 
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tentative, were in the right direction; they were based upon an 
analysis of nature and human nature. And:they gave beautiful 
expression to their view of life not only in their institutions but 
also in their works of art. Without models,—at least without 
any that permanently or even considerably influenced them— 
they created an architecture the most perfect that the world has 
seen in chaste and temperate beauty; this architecture as a whole 
and in its details is a final contribution to the rich inheritance of 
mankind, “a posession forever.”” With no models to which they 
long adhered they created a sculpture which is still the synonym 
of perfection in the sculptor’s art. Who that has gone through 
any of the great museums of Europe has not felt the sweet re- 
pose of coming from the whimsical or often brilliant individual- 
ities of the modern sculptor into the calm and masterful self- 
possession of the Greek room, where eccentricity is cast aside 
for the perfect type. “These men,” the traveler says, “knew 
what they wanted; and they found it. I believe that I have 
found what I want, too.” Quite without models,—and this no 
other race ever did—they created a great literature, complete 
in all its forms, in many of them unsurpassed, in some of them 
still unequalled. Beyond all question no race can exhibit so com- 
plete a catalogue of writers of the first rank in poetry and belles- 
lettres as the Greeks; and the great Greek books are still as 
direct and fresh and vigorous as they ever were; they came from 
life and they have life eternal. To turn from the tortuous in- 
genuities and vapidities of a great part of modern verse and 
the tyrannous femininity of the bulk of modern fiction to the 
glad, sad, virile, elemental narratives of Homer is like stepping 
from a hot-house into the fresh air; a hot-house is a pretty place, 
but not to live in, and the cyclamen flower is better on a Greek 
mountain side than it is in an earthen pot. As a final count ina 
brief and inadequate summary, it is worth remembering that the 
Christian religion was diffused, largely through the Greek world, 
the Greek mind and the limpid, inevitable language of the 
Greeks. 

“Why study Greek?” Because it is eminently worth while, 
—and for no other reason. Greek, like music and art and Shakes- 
peare and the Bible, is one of those useless things that are more 
useful than anything that is useful because they give life and 
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give it more abundantly. And Greek ranks high among these 
treasures incorruptible, for the Greeks, in a greater degree per- 
haps than any other race, had a distinct and vigorous racial 
genius; they were “a peculiar people.” The applications of this 
racial genius are especially illuminating because the genius was 
applied to a simpler world than ours. In consequence, the best 
work of the Greeks, whether in their institutions or in the arts, 
has a remarkable clearness of outline; in its sum total it is a very 
distinct and affirmative contribution to the progressive search for 
truth. And by virtue of its simplicity and its clearness of out- 
line it makes a strong appeal to our intelligence. For the Greeks 
were on the right road. Their method was inquiry, their aim to 
understand and express. In a marked degree they were skilful 
in their method ; their aim, in the arts at least, was true and they 
hit the mark. Furthermore the solutions of the future will be 
worked out along the lines laid down by the Greeks and not by 
departing from them. We have strayed too long and too far. 
The world is turning back in its modes of thought and is nearer 
the view of the Greeks than it ever has been since their time. 
With far greater knowledge than they possessed, especially in 
science, we have taken up their method, inquiry, and their aim, 
to understand and express; and we shall succeed in both far 
better than they did. We are no longer, as Newton thought he 
was, like children gathering pebbles on the beach while the great 
ocean of truth lies before us; we are actually sailing that ocean 
with chart and compass and we are beginning to know our ports. 
When we get the whole ocean mapped out we shall still rever- 
ence the Greeks as the pioneer voyagers. 


“But can I not,” you will ask “learn to understand the Greeks | 
through histories and treatises and translations?” To a con- 
siderable extent. The histories and treatises are good; but a 
good translation is about as rare as the Phoenix. Translation is 
an exacting art and few attain to great excellence in it. Most 
translations are bald and unidiomatic, leaving the impression 
that the Greeks wrote very bad Greek or at least provoked very 
bad English; others are artificial and scholastic like the Lang 
translations of Homer; these are remarkable as tours de force 
of scholars and literary gentlemen, but they are not Homer and 
they are not English. Only now and then does a translation 
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come to be counted among English classics as Jowett’s transla- 
tion of Plato is; for “many bear the fennel-rod, but few are real 
votaries.”’ “But in any case,” you will say, “are not the transla- 
tions better than I can make?” Very likely, but anybody that 
has ever seriously studied any other language than his own knows 
that he begins to be on better terms with a people as soon as he 
learns their alphabet; at all events, the language of any race that 
has achieved great things will continue to be studied so long as 
the achievements of that race are valued. Virtue comes out of 
the very words of the great writers of a great people. 

“Shall I not forget all my Greek if I do not study it?” You will 
forget your mother if you do not get well enough acquainted 
with her to remember her. Few students get a strong enough 
grip on any study to hold fast to a very considerable residuum 
of exact knowledge; few that do get a fair grip keep it unless 
they hang on. A constant quantity of knowledge in Greek or 
anything else means a frequent renewal of study or practice. 
But most persons that have forgotten their Greek never really 
knew any. Show me the man that has forgotten his Greek any 
more completely than I have my analytical geometry and I will 
show him that he has not. I never knew any; I just took it. I 
suspect, however, that no student, having once become moder- 
ately well acquainted with Homer, has quite forgotten what 
Homer’s poetry is like or what the adjective Homeric means; 
and I am further of the opinion that this knowledge is worth ac- 
quiring and retaining. 

As regards the somewhat extraneous motives for studying 
Greek—such as the training of the mind, the enrichment of our 
resources in the use of our own language, and so forth—I have 
little to say. Greek will or will not do these things according 
as it is taught and studied; for it is a nice instrument and must 
be nicely handled. Besides, the plaintiff,—or as I should pre- 
fer to call him, the defendant—can make out a good case here. 
Other studies afford a complete training for the mind. The 
proper study of English is English; if we became as familiar in 
our youth with some of the great books of our language as the 
Greeks did with some of the great books of theirs, our English 
would very well take care of itself; nor have I ever noticed that 
a knowledge of Greek necessarily implies a peculiar felicity in 
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the use of English. But if the plaintiff proposes to bring for- 
ward any study that has the precise virtues of Greek and all of 
them, he can no more do that than he can bring forward any one 
poet that shall take the place of Shakespeare. Greek is Greek; 
there is no Greek but Greek and Greek is its prophet. I am not, 
however, in favor of anybody’s being compelled to study it. I 
think it regrettable that some study it who have no aptitude for 
it. I think it more regrettable that many who have an aptitude 
for it and would profit by it do not study it. If you do not care 
for it, gentle reader, that is your affair; but you are probably no 
better qualified to call my vocation useless than I yours. “In 
brief, sir, study what you most affect.” But remember: “The 
best is the best, though a hundred judges have declared it not so.” 
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University Notes. 
Me 


UNION COLLEGE. 


Briefly, a considerable amount of nothing much and a little 
of a good deal has happened since the QUARTERLY last appeared. 
We have held the even tenor of our way with as large a measure 
of peace, plenty, labor, play and righteousness as ordinarily 
maintains in an omnium-gatherum. Most worthy of chronicle 
is the partial fulfillment of our mid-winter prophecy that “certain 
other needed improvements were, we understood, in the way of 
realization ;” and now, we rise with the lark and begin with 
the blades and buds to beautify the face of the Campus. Enter 
in at the Blue Gate. Blue is the gate and few there be that fail 
to find it. It is a sign and a signal and a cerulean beacon light, 
but not, we hope, an argument from design or a prognostication 
of an intended polychromatic scheme of decoration; if so, let us 
paint the College red. The Blue Gate has been painted very blue. 

To speak intelligibly, however, the stated semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of the college was held in Albany 
on January 22. The Trustees present were Governor Hughes; 
Lieutenant-Governor Chanler; Secretary of State Whalen; S. 
B. Brownell, Chairman of the Board; the Rev. Dr. William 
Irvin; the Hon. George F. Seward; Edwin W. Rice, Jr.; Ed- 
ward P. White; Charles E. Sprague; Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings; Seymour Van Santvoord, and Frederick W. Cameron. 
President Raymond announced that through Trustee George 
Alexander, William F. Havemeyer, of New York City, accepted 
his election as a Life Trustee. The President’s report made 
reference to the death of Trustee Clark Brooks and paid a tribute 
to his memory. Among the subjects discussed in the report 
were the needs of the Library and the Natural History Museum, 
the condition of the buildings and the grounds, and the importance 
of emphasizing the work of the academic courses. The several 
recommendations of the report were referred to the appropriate 
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standing committees. The preparation of plans for the new 
general engineering building and the question of improving 
the grounds and buildings were referred to a special committee 
to be appointed by the chairman. An application received from 
the Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity for the assignment of a Chapter 
House site was referred to a committee consisting of Trustees 
Van Santvoord and Cameron. After a full discussion of the 
finances of the college, and desirable policies of administration, 
the Board adjourned to meet in the City of New York on Tues- 
day, March 5. 

At this adjourned meeting of the Board, an appropriation was 
made for bringing together the various collections belonging 
to the Natural History Museum,—the work to be in 
charee. ofr Dy sS,. Martin, (of; New York City?) Upon 
the recommendation of the Instruction Committee, Edward 
Lang, of Troy, was appointed an Instructor in the Department 
of Modern Languages for the next college year. The chairman 
announced as the special committee on buildings and grounds 
Trustees Seward, Van Santvoord, Rice, Barney, and Cameron, 
and the Board voted an appropriation for the immediate use of 
this committee. The committee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of a chapter house site for the Phi Gamma Delta Fra- 
ternity recommended that the entire tract of land, bounded by 
Union Avenue, Library Avenue, Fraternity Terrace, and South 
College Lane be set apart for chapter houses and professors’ 
houses, and that any fraternity, as soon as it is ready to build, 
be given the choice of unoccupied lots. The report was adopted. 

At the meeting of the Board of Governors of the University, 
held in Albany at the office of the Hon. Simon W. Rosendale 
on Tuesday, January 22, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate was elected 
Honorary Chancellor of the University for the year 1907. Mr. 
Choate has accepted provisionally; he will be here provided the 
meeting of the Hague International Arbitration Conference is not 
called for June. Much as we love peace, we hope to live to 
fight another day rather than lose Mr. Choate. The Board of 
Governors, at its January meeting, also made plans for the 
celebration of University Day. The celebration of Thursday, 
March 7, was so successful as to recommend the perpetuation 
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Four lectures have been given in the College Chapel since 
our last issue. Talcott Williams spoke on “The Corporation 
Problem” on December 6; the Rev. Putnam Cady of Amster- 
dam gave an illustrated lecture on “Roman Cities East of the 
Jordan” on March 1; Prof. Jean Charlemagne Bracq of Vassar 
College, under the auspices of the Fortnightly Club of Schenec- 
tady, discussed “The Present Relation of the Church and State 
in France” on the evening of March 5; the Hon. Chester Hol- | 
combe lectured on Friday afternoon, February 8, on “American 
Influence in China.” At a meeting of the Sigma Xi Society 
held in Silliman Hall on Tuesday evening, February 12, Prof. 
Stoller spoke on “The Work of Luther Burbank” and Prof. 
Ellery on “The Carbon Cell.” 


The Philomatheans and Adelphics did not let the nipping 
and eager air of winter frost their crescent ardor, and now we 
say: Philomatheans and Adelphics, let not the balm and lassi- 
tude of spring wilt your eloquent souls. The Allison-Foote 
Debate between the two societies, held in the College Chapel 
on the evening of February 15, was a workmanlike con- 
test. The question argued was: “Resolved, That the United 
States Government should limit the acquisition of large 
individual fortunes by a graduated inheritance tax.’’ The 
debaters of the Adelphic Society, supporting the affirmative, 
were Dudley Toll Hill, 07, Martin H. Weyranch, ’o8, and Ar- 
thur B. King, ’08; those of the Philomathean Society, support- 
ing the negative, were Ross W. Tiffany, 08, Henry W. Bell, ’08, 
and Charles N. Waldron, ’07. The judges were Dr. O. D. Rob- ~ 
inson, principal of the Albany High School, Dr. J. Mason Knox 
of the General Electric Company, and Dr. A. R. Brubacher, prin- 
cipal of the Schenectady High School. The prize of fifty dol- 
lars to the society presenting, as a whole, the strongest argu- 
ment was awarded to the Adelphic Society, and the individual 
prize of fifty dollars for the best single speech was awarded to 
Arthur B. King of the Adelphic Society. If we may be so grace- 
less as to hint at a slight criticism upon a debate of great excel- 
lence, we should say: Philomatheans and Adelphics, beware of 
merely verbal quibblings which breed sophistication and easily 
run into proving the worse the better reason, upon the suspicion 
of which a wise man was once brought to a cup of hemlock; 
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actual sophistication always drinks hemlock in the end whatever 
tasteful and exhilarating beverage it may begin with. We 
dare repeat the caution of the Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, third pres- 
ident of Union College, to the student debaters of his day, “‘to 
avoid irrelevant speaking, or attempting to maintain by sophistry 
an untruth, or giving any plausibility to error, or suggesting 
any apology for crime.” Intellectual integrity is, we take it, or 
should be, the finest fruit of a college education; this quality 
proved, other important corollaries follow. 


Horace B. Silliman of the Class of 1846 has established a 
fund of six thousand dollars, the interest of which is to be de- 
voted to three scholarships to be awarded in June to a junior, a 
sophomore and a freshman. A prerequisite for eligibility is 
membership in the Young Men’s Christian Association. This 
year the Silliman Scholarships have been awarded, prior to the 
specified date, to Ralph Winne Stearns, 1907, Joseph Thatcher 
Wright, 1908, and Carl Wachter, 1909. 


In February, Mr. Asa Don Dickinson resigned his position as 
librarian of the College to accept a position as librarian of the 
new Carnegie library in Leavenworth, Kansas. Mr. Dickinson 
relinquished his duties on March 1 and was succeeded by Mr. 
De Witt Clinton of Troy. Mr. Clinton is a librarian of exper- 
ience, having been for many years in charge of the extensive 
library of the Troy Young Men’s Association. 


The harvest of melody has proved less bountiful than we 
predicted, but still promises to be good. The quartette gave a 
concert at Rexford Flats on Saturday, December 1 and the 
Glee Club sang at Castleton on December 12. At present the 
musical clubs are in training for a trip down the Hudson. We 
expect them to win golden opinions. 


Basketball has been added this winter to the authorized and 
organized sports at Union. There has been a spicy and lifelike 
variety of Marathons and Waterloos, but, for a new sport, a 
fair measure of success. And we are not “mollycoddles” or 
“weaklings,’ you see, but as ready as the next man to give 
and take the red badge of courage vanquished in the lists. 
Union defeated Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in the relay 
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race at the Olympic meet held in Troy on Wednesday evening, 
February 27. 


Junior week was observed and celebrated from Thursday, 
February 7, to Saturday, February 9. On Thursday the juniors 
and their guests hopped as nonchalantly as the first robin in the 
springtime at Yates’s Boat House. On Friday afternoon there 
was a treat for those who are not so young as they used to be, 
as well as for the gay and agile, in the form of a lecture in the © 
College Chapel by the Hon. Chester Holcombe, ’61,—always a 
welcome and interesting visitor—on ‘American Influence in 
China.” The Sophomore Soiree was danced at the Hotel Ten 
Eyck on Friday evening, and was, says our esteemed con- 
temporary, the “crowing affair of the week.” Good. We 
rejoice in all expressions, vocal or other, of the vigor, high 
spirits and sanguinity of youth. During Junior week the 
Kappa. Alpha;)) Delta )(Phi,(Psi' Upsilon,” ‘Ghiv Psivand sea 
Delta Theta fraternities gave house parties. Other social 
events have been the third annual dance of the Tiger’s Eye 
Society, given at Yates’s Boat House on the evening of January 
23, and a Junior Hop at the Boat House on January 27. Alpha 
Delta Phi dined at the Mohawk Club on January 
10, Chi Psi on January 30 and Sigma Phi on March 2, the 
eightieth anniversary of the founding of the Sigma Phi Society. 
The freshmen banqueted without any untoward events at the 
Rensselaer Inn in Troy on Monday evening, December 3. 


Palinode: Helen, that story 1s not true. You never crossed 
the sea in well-decked ships. You never came to the battlements 
of Troy. The Blue Gate never was very blue. 
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Dudley Observatory. 


The following is an abstract of the annual report of Director 
Lewis Boss for 1906: 

During 1906, at the Dudley Nene the work of bring- 
ing our General Catalogue of 6,200 stars to completion has been 
pushed forward without interruption. It is hoped that the 
manuscript may be offered for publication within a few months. 
The special observations for this work at Albany and at the Cape 
of Good Hope, South Africa, have been completed and are al- 
ready incorporated in the Catalogue. These observations were 
of very great importance for the purpose of securing greater 
completeness and accuracy in the results for the Catalogue. To 
Sir David Gill, Astronomer Royal at the Cape, we are greatly 
indebted for his effective co-operation which consisted in meas- 
uring for us the positions of 1,100 stars, visible to the naked eye 
in the southern hemisphere, that are below the horizon of 
Albany. 

The new General Catalogue is to include all the stars readily 
visible to the naked eye, together with many fainter stars that 
have been most frequently observed in the past. 

Under our arrangement with the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, we are planning for an important extension of this 
General Catalogue to include about 25,000 stars. This plan also 
includes a project to observe all these stars, in both hemispheres, 
with the Olcott Meridian Circle of the Dudley Observatory. To 
aid this project the Carnegie Institution appropriated $20,000 in 
December, 1905, in addition to an appropriation of $8,000 for 
current uses. In December, 1906, another appropriation of $20,- 
000 was made for this purpose by the Institution. The program 
calls for annual appropriations of like amount for several years 
to come. 

Plans for the execution of the observations in ‘he southern 
hemisphere are under active consideration. It is proposed to 
start the expedition at some time during next year. The Olcott 
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Meridian Circle will be taken to the southern station, there to 
be used in making star-observations to be adjusted, in the over- 
lapping parts, to observations made with the same instrument in 
Albany. So far as investigations of the most favorable place 
for these observations have proceeded indications point to the 
selection of some locality in the Argentine Republic near the 
edge of the great Andean plateau where there appears to be 
much clear sky, a favorable climate, and good conditions in 
other respects. Very favorable accounts have been received as 
to several localities in South Africa. 

The results of recent observations made with the Olcott Mer- 
idian Circle indicate that our star-measurements. belong to a 
high grade of accuracy. This assurance furnishes an import- 
ant guaranty of success in the future work planned for this in- 
strument. We have also purchased a new clock of precision for 
use in these observations. The new clock has a nickel-steel 
pendulum (a great improvement over the old mercury-steel com- 
pensation) and the works are enclosed in an air-tight case, so 
that the rate of the clock is not affected by changes in the bar- 
ometric pressure of the atmosphere. 

The object of our precise calculations upon the positions 
and motions of the stars is manifold; but we are chiefly interest- 
ed in them as a basis for studying the arrangement and mechan- 
ism of the universe of stars,—the most interesting problem under 
consideration of working astronomers of the present generation. 
The publication of our catalogue this year should afford us a 
basis for comprehensive investigations of our own, and should 
add impetus and value to the numerous researches in this field 
that are elsewhere in progress. 

At present there are employed twelve assistants and com- 
puters at the Observatory, and this staff will be materially en- 
larged when the southern expedition is fully organized. 
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Alumni Notes. 


Pe ONIN OAS SOCTVTION OW oN EW YORK CITY: 


The Union College Alumni Association of New York held 
its annual reunion and dinner on Wednesday evening, December 
12, at the Hotel Manhattan. At the business meeting preceding 
‘the dinner the officers for 1907 were re-elected. These were 
Frederick W. Seward, ’49, president; George F. Seward, ’60, 
and Colonel Charles E. Sprague, ’60, vice-presidents; Edgar S. 
Barney, ’84, secretary, and Clarence Johnson, ’90, treasurer. An 
executive committee of fifteen was also elected. The guest of hon- 
or was the Rey. Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, president of the College. 
The speakers and their subjects were: Frederick W. Seward, 
“Welcome ;”’ President Raymond, “Alma Mater;”’ Dr. Henry 
W. Leipziger, supervisor of free lectures of the Board of Edu- 
cation, “The University and the People;’” Charles E. Pat- 
terson, “Union and the State;’ Dean Benjamin H. Rip- 
ton, “The Faculty;” the Rev. Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin, “Union 
Alumni at the Capital;’ ex-Minister Samuel R. Thayer, “Bis- 
marck and America;”’ Professor C. E. Franklin, “Union’s Re- 
unions ;” the Rev. Dr. S. S. Seward, “Education of the Future,”’ 
and Andrew W. Gleason, “The Egyptian Pyramids.” President 
Raymond announced at the end of his address that a gift of 
$25,000 had been received to be added to the amount already 
gathered to make up the $100,000 necessary to receive an equal 
amount from Andrew Carnegie. Only $10,000 more of this sum 
is needed to finish the college share. 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN 
NEW YORK. 


The annual reunion of the Alumni Association of Western 
New York was held at the University Club, Buffalo, on Decem- 
ber 17. Among the speakers were President Raymond, Mr. E. 
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P. White, Secretary of the Association, and Dr. Anson G. 
Chester. Dr. Raymond announced that $90,000 had been raised 
toward the Carnegie fund. The following officers were elected: 
President, Edward P. White, Buffalo; Vice-president, the Rev. 
H. R. Fancher, Batavia; Treasurer, Nelson M. Redfield, Buffalo; 
Secretary, Fred L. Greene, Buffalo. 


THE WASHINGTON ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
UNION UNIVERSITY. 


The Union University Alumni Association of Washington 
held its annual banquet at the Shoreham Hotel, on Monday even- 
ing, February 4. The following officers were elected: President, 
Representative Joseph E. Ransdell; First Vice-President, Gen. 
Timothy E. Wilson; Second Vice-President, Franklin H. 
Hough; Secretary, Norman E. Webster; Assistant Secretary, 
Daniel L. Wood; Treasurer, Philip J. Ryan. President A. V. V. 
Raymond was the guest of honor and made an address which 
was received with hearty applause. Other speakers were Rep- 
resentative James H. Davidson of Wisconsin, Albany Law 
School, ’°84; Dr. Thomas R. Featherstonhaugh, Union, ’71; the 
Rev. John Van Schaick, Jr., ’94; Col. John R. George, ’61, and 
William M. Lewin, ’82. In his address President Raymond re- 
ferred to numerous improvements that have been made and 
some that are proposed at Union College. 


PERSONALS. 


“Dr. W. T. CLuTE has handed to 
the Historical Society a hand bill 
dated April 24, 1847, headed ‘Li- 


lence. But thus it is not with the 
friends of total abstinence. We 
have not, and it is well we have 


cense, No Compulsory Laws.’ It 
is interesting particularly because 
it quotes Dr. Er_pHaLtet NOortvtT’s 
words upon the question of pro- 
hibition. They run as follows: 
“To physical force in the present 
instance, it were not for us to ap- 
peal. There are those, indeed, who 
would use their power to answer 
by force, arguments which are un- 
answerable by argument, and who, 
unable to gain the mind by persua- 
sion, can crush the body by vio- 


not, at our disposal, either pains or 
penalties. We cannot even abridge 
the perfect freedom of the moral 
agents that surround us, perverse 
and erring as in our opinion their 
conduct may be. We cannot in- 
hibit access even to the side-board 
or the rum jug; and thus render 
inebriation, either to the man of 
fortune or to the day laborer, phy- 
sically impossible; for we can 
neither point the bayonet to the 
breast, nor apply the lash to the back 
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of the refractory inebriate. Ours is 
a free country and this an enlight- 
ened age. Here men will think and 
speak and act according to their 
own convictions of duty; and they 
ought to do so. Unconvinced, I 
would not relinquish the manu- 
facture or sale, or use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, at the bidding of an- 
other; and I have no right to re- 
quire that another should do this 
at my bidding, and though I had, 
I could not by any pains or penal- 
ties at my command enforce that 
right. Compulsion, then, is out of 
the question. 


‘To wrong principles of voluntary 
action, we may, and alas! too often 
do appeal. But such appeal, by 
whomsoever made, is not in keep- 
ing with the benevolence of an en- 
terprise, which has as its object the 
amelioration of the condition and 
the elevation of the character of the 
beings on whose destiny it is in- 
tended to bear. 


‘Be it remembered that they alone 
who can apply this remedy, are 
free, untrammelled, intelligent 
moral agents, as such agents they 
must be addressed—as agents who, 
in view of evidence and motives, 
are to form their opinions, and de- 
cide for themselves their own char- 
acters and course of conduct, and 
hence agents who can only be 
gained to abstinence by forming 
each for himself the high resolve, 
and carrying out the same in action. 


‘It is easy to rail at the rum and 
even the wine seller, as well as the 
rum and wine drinker, to injure his 
business, to asperse his character, 
and to make him odious in the 
community, and thus compel him, 
especially where our influence is 
controlling, to dissemble, while pay- 
ing to our abhorred principles an 
external reluctant homage. 

‘It is easy, perhaps natural, con- 
vinced as we are of the goodness 
of our cause, to do this. But is it 
kind, is it fraternal, especially is it 
Christian? Have we then forgot- 
ten how much and how long God 
has borne with us? See we not 
how long He bears with others? 
How His sun shines and His 
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showers fall even yet upon the 
wicked? QO! it was the disciples, 
and not their Master, who, when 
treated less urbanely than was be- 
fitting, by a village of Samaritans 
—it was the disciples who proposed 
to call down fire from heaven and 
consume that village; to whom, re- 
buking their rashness, He said, 
‘Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of, for the Son of 
Man is come not to destroy lives, 
but to save them.’ 

‘But though estopped from ap- 
pealing to physical force, estopped 
from appealing to wrong principles, 
we are not estopped from appealing 
to right principle and voluntary 
action. ‘I,’ said the Saviour of the 
world, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men after me.’ 

‘The event has verified the pre- 
diction. It is not the terrors of 
Sinai that have driven, but the at- 
tractiveness of Calvary which has 
drawn so many souls to Jesus. 
Now, as formerly, there is a 
charm in kindness, and to the 
powerless reformer, persuasion is 
still an arm of power. Let us, then, 
in place of offending by our rude- 
ness, and repelling by our censure 
endeavor to convince by our argu- 
ments, and conciliate by our en- 
treaties, both the manufacturer and 
the vender, as well as the consumer 
of intoxicating liquors’.’’—Schenec- 
tady Gazette. 

Professor ASHMORE has been ap- 
pointed to the Board of Education 
of Schenectady. 

Miss Florence M. Wright, daugh- 
ter of Professor THoMAs W. 
Wricut and Margaret T. Wright, 
died at the residence of her parents, 
217 Seward Place, Schenectady, on 
Thursday, March 21. 


1830. 


“HENRY JAMES, the elder, was a 
person of delightful eccentricity, 
and a humorist of the first water. 
When in his grotesque moods, he 
maintained that, to a right-minded 
man, a crowded Cambridge horse 
car ‘was the nearest approach to 
heaven upon earth!’ What was the 
precise nature of his philosophy, I 
never fully understood, but he pro- 
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fessed to be a Swedenborgian, and 
carried on a correspondence full of 
droll incidents with anxious in- 
quirers, in various parts of the 
country. Asking him one day 
about one of these, he replied in- 
stantly, ‘Oh, a devil of a woman!’ 
to my great astonishment, as I was 
not then thoroughly familiar with 
his ways. One of his most amus- 
ing experiences was that the other 
Swedenborgains repudiated all re- 
ligious connection with him, so 
that the sect to which he belonged, 
and of which he was the head, 
may be said to have consisted of 
himself alone. He was a writer of 
extraordinary vigor and _ pictur- 
esqueness, and I suppose there was 
not in his day a more formidable 
master of English style. His son, 
the author, then.a youth of nineteen 
or twenty, was just beginning to 
try his literary wings. There 
could not be a more entertaining 
treat than a dinner at the James 
house, when all the young people 
were at home. They were full of 
stories of the oddest kind, and dis- 
cussed questions of morals or taste 
or literature with a vociferous 
vigor so great as sometimes to 
lead the young men to leave their 
seats and gesticulate on the floor. 
I remember in some of these heated 
discussions, it was not unusual for 
sons to invoke humorous curses on 
their parent, one of which was, 
that ‘his mashed potatoes might al- 
ways have lumps in them’ !”’—Some 
Letters of E. L. Godkin, Scribner’s 
Magazine, March, 1907. 


1835. 

“Mr. JoHN BicELow’s ‘The Mys- 
tery of Sleep,’ first published some 
ten years ago, has been recently 
republished in French and in Rus- 
sian. ‘The nighttime of the body 
is the nighttime of the soul,’ the 
motto of the book, is the keynote 
of its contents. The author states 
in the preface ‘that we are devel- 
oped spiritually during our sleeping 
hours, as distinctly and exclusively 
as we are developed physically and 
intellectually during our waking 
hours,’ and this point seems to have 
made a distinct impression upon 
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the Russian translator, who says in 
his introduction; ‘The most re- 
markable part of the book is the 
casuistical material relating to 
dreams, which is sometimes of re- 
markable clearness, logic, inven- 
tiveness, thoughtfulness, penetra- 
tion and even precision in the so- 
called prophetic dreams, * * * 
This work of Mr. J. Bigelow’s is of 
great interest and deserves serious 
attention for the originality of his 
presentation of the question of 
sleep.”.—New York Sun, February 
27, 1907. 
1837. 


The Michigan Presbyterian of 
Detroit, says of EtisHa TAYLOR, 
who died August 6, 1906: “On 
March 2, 1906, he completed fifty 
years of continuous service as an 
elder of the Jefferson Avenue Pres- 
byterian church. He and Charles 
P. Woodruff were chosen and or- 
dained as elders in 1856, two years 
after the founding of the church, 
and with Eurotas P. Hastings, 
David French and Horace Hallock 
constituted the session of the first 
decade of her history. He was the 
last living charter member of the 
Jefferson Avenue church, and no 
man, living or dead, gave more 
continuous, whole-hearted, fruitful 
service to her life than did he. He 
assisted in the reception of new 
members at the Communion ser- 
vice held last May. No one who 
ever saw him on such an occasion 
will forget the impressions made. 
He was a singularly handsome 
man, with a noble head and a long 
flowing snow white beard. He was 
invariably clad after the fashion of 
an earlier day in black broadcloth 
evening dress, and as he passed 
down the line speaking a_ kindly 
word of greeting to each one, his 
fine face radiant with joy, it was 
almost as though the Church of 
Ephesus once more beheld the 
Apostle John and heard his ‘little 
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children love one another’. 


1843. 
“Rev. GeorcE IRA TAYLOR died in 
Brooklyn at the home of his son, 
J. V. K. Taylor, October 12, 1905, 
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after a long illness. He was born 
in Northumberland, Saratoga Co., 
in 1823, -and was the second 
son of the late Ira Taylor of 
Waterford and Harriet Barnes 
Taylor. His early boyhood was 
spent in Waterford and he was 
prepared for college under Prof. 
Tayler Lewis. He entered Union 
College at the age of sixteen and 
was graduated with the class of 
1843. He finished a course at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
in 1847 and was married the fol- 
lowing year. In 1849 he was or- 
dained to the Presbyterian minis- 
try. His first charge was at Sandy 
Hill, N. Y. After a brief pastorate 
failing health obliged him to seek 
a mild climate and he removed to 
Covington, Miss., where he took 
charge of Zion Seminary. Asso- 
ciated with him in the work were 
the Rev. James Adams, William 
Baine and two lady teachers. Mr. 
Taylor served the church all during 
this period. At the commencement 
of the Civil War he came North 
and held a charge in Lawrence- 
burgh, Ind. Returning to his na- 
tive state, he was called to the 
Dutch Reformed Church of Boght. 
After serving the Church of Christ 
for nearly fifty years he retired 
from active work. His end was 
peaceful under the loving care of 
a faithful wife and a devoted son 
and daughter.”—Concordiensis. 


: 1844. 

WENDELL LAMorouUx, Librarian 
Emeritus of Union College, died at 
his residence, 16 Nott Terrace, 
Schenectady, on Monday, April 1. 
Professor Lamoroux, the son of 
Judge Lamoroux of the Supreme 
Court, was born in Albany in 1827. 
He was graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1844 and received the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1847. From 
1850-1853 he was Instructor in 
Modern Languages and Assistant 
Professor of Belles Lettres at 
Union and from 1862 until 1864, 
Acting Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages. He was Acting Professor 
of Rhetoric at Columbia, 1868-60, 
and Professor of English Essays 
and French at Wells College, 1868- 
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69. From 1876-85 he was Profes- 
sor of English Essays at Union 
and from 1885-1903, Librarian of 
the College. Since 1903 he has 
been Librarian Emeritus. Profes- 
sor Lamoroux was a member of 
the Psi Upsilon Fraternity and of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. His 
wife survives him. 

A further notice of Professor 
Lamoroux will appear in the next 
number of the QUARTERLY. 


1849. 
Sitas W. Burt has an article on 
“Lincoln on his own Story-telling”’ 
in the February Century. 


1853. 


Gen. HirAmM SCOFIELD, of Wash- 
ington, Iowa, died early in January. 
He was born in Hadley, Saratoga 
County, N. Y., and was the son of 


William and Susanna (Bishop) 
Scofield. After |\\a)i> preparatory 
course in Cambridge Academy, 


Washington County, N. Y., he en- 
tered Union College and was grad- 
uated with the class of 1853 after 
which he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was married 
to Amelia B. Wilson. Two child- 
ren were born of this marriage, 
Clara J. (Scofield) Patterson, and 
Cora L. Scofield. General Scofield 
served in the Federal army 
through the Civil War and attained 
to the rank of Colonel and Brevet 
Brigadier General. He resided for 
upwards of fifty years in Washing- 
ton, Iowa. 


1858. 


WARRING WILKINSON has, since 
December 1, 1865, been superin- 
tendent of the California State In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Blind at 
Berkeley, California. He is regard- 
ed as one of the ablest men in his 
profession and under his superin- 
tendency the California Institution 
has progressed steadily. Especially 
noteworthy is his work as an edu- 
cator of the blind and deaf. 


1860 
SAMUEL J. BENEDICT has been 
appointed to the Board of Educa- 
tion of Schenectady. 
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“WittiaM H. McELroy~ was 
toastmaster at the Albany Chamber 
of Commerce dinner at the Ten 
Eyck, January 9, and was also 
toastmaster at the dinner of the 
Albany Society of New York at 
Delmonico’s, January 15.”’—Con- 
cordiensis. 

“Gen. JAMES CLARENCE ROGERS, 
one of Sandy Hill’s most distin- 
guished citizens is dead. General 
Rogers was a son of the late 
Charles Rogers and a grandson of 
Dr. Russell Clark. He was born 
in Sandy Hill sixty-eight years ago 
and, with the exception of a few 
years during which he practiced 
law in New York City, had always 
made the village his residence. He 
was educated in the local schools 
and in Union College, from which 
he graduated with honors. After 
graduation he studied law with 
Judge Hand of Elizabethtown and 
was admitted to the bar in 1861. 
When the Civil War broke out he 
raised a company in Washington 
County and went to the front. 
While he was in the field a newly 
organized regiment at Argyle elect- 
ed him major and he_ event- 
ually was promoted to be brigadier- 
general. He took part in Sher- 
man’s march to the sea and was in 
nearly all the great battles of the 
war, acting under General Slocum 
at Gettysburg. After the war he 
practiced law in New York but al- 
ways maintained his home at Sandy 
Hill. He served as a member of 
assembly from Washington Coun- 
ty and had been a candidate for 
senator in the old Washington- 
Rensselaer district.” —Schenectady 
Union, February 12. 

General Rogers was a member of 
the Chi Psi Fraternity and of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. His son, 
Erskine C. Rogers, was graduated 
from Union in 1900. 

1861. 

DAN SPOFFORD GIFFIN died at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., January 31. 
He had long resided at Heuvelton 
where he was justice of the peace 
for forty years. Judge Giffin was a 
captain of volunteers during the 
Civil War. 
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The Hon. CHESTER HOLCOMBE 
lectured in the College Chapel on 
‘‘American Influence in China” on 
Friday, February 8. 


1863. 

Ert BAKER HULBERT, dean of the 
University of Chicago Divinity 
School and head of the department 
of church history, died recently in 
Wesley hospital, Chicago. His 
death followed an attack of gall 
stones, complicated by pneumonia. 
Funeral services were held at 
Mandel hall, University of Chicago. 
Prof. Hulbert was born in Chicago 
July 16, 1841, where the Ma- 
sonic Temple now stands. He 
was graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1863 and from _ the 
Hamilton Theological seminary in 
1865. His successive pastorates 
were at Manchester, N. H., 1865- 
1868; Rolling Mills Mission, 1868- 
1870;)° First), Baptist \*Church; St: 
Paul, 1870-1874; First Baptist 
church, San Francisco, 1874-1878; 
Fourth Baptist church, Chicago, 
1878-1881. In 1881 he accepted the 
professorship of church history in 
Baptist Union Theological Semin- 
ary, now the University of Chicago 
Divinity School. He was elected 
dean upon its transference to the 
University in 1892. For _ several 
years before his death Dr. Hulbert 
was the sole survivor of the teach- 
ing staff of the seminary of twenty- 
five years ago. In 1869 he married 
Miss Ethelyn Spencer. Two of 


their three children survive. His 
daughter, Louise, is the wife of 
Dr. A. R. E. Wyant, who was 


pastor at Morgan Park, IIl., for 
over ten years. His son, Charles 
Eri, married Miss Esther Linn, 
niece of Miss Jane Addams. Both 
families reside in Chicago. 
“FRANCIS THEODORE PATTON, 
who joined the staff of the Sun 
thirty years ago, and who had been 
for the last thirty-six years a news 
editor, died last evening at his 
home, 39 East toth Street, in his 
sixty-fourth year. He was born 
in Troy and was graduated from 
Union College at the age of 20. 
As he humorously put it he then 
went into a law office ‘apparently 
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for the purpose of writing poetry.’ 
The law did not appeal to him, and 
after considerable success as a 
writer of verse and prose for the 
Troy mewspapers he became a 
teacher in the Academy of Knox- 
ville, Albany County. At the end 
of the war he went to Louisiana 
and raised a crop of cotton on a 
2,400 acre plantation near Shreve- 
port. He spent nearly all of his 
life there on horseback, and his ex- 
periences strengthened his poetic 
temperament. Returning North he 
became a tutor in the Troy High 
School, meanwhile contributing to 
the local papers. His verses were 
quoted widely, but they were usu- 
ally unsigned, and never by his 
real name. After giving up his 
tutorship in the High School he be- 
came manager and part owner of 
the Troy Saturday Bulletin, which 
place he left to become city editor 
of the Troy Whig. In 1872 he 
joined the Sun. When the Graphic, 
the first illustrated daily newspaper 
in the United States, was started, 
he left the Sun and became known 
as a writer of humorous paragraphs 
and verse for the Graphic. In 1877 
heireturned to the Sun. Aster three 
years of general reporting, which 
was always distinguished by accu- 
racy and picturesqueness, he took a 
desk, which he held until his death. 
Until last Saturday Mr. Patton was 
apparently in perfect health. The 
violent change of weather gave him 
a heavy cold which was followed 
by uremia. He became _ uncon- 
scious on Wednesday afternoon 
and remained so until he died at 
9 o'clock last evening. Mr. Patton 
was a practical printer and had 
many friends among compositors 
as well as among the editorial staffs 
of the morning papers. He was a 
lover of the Latin classics and 
when not engaged in solving ab- 
struse problems in mathematics he 
was sure to have some Latin author 
under his hand at his desk. At 
Union he was a member of the last 
class over which Eliphalet Nott 
presided. The present president of 
Union College, Dr. Andrew V. V. 
Raymond, was one of Mr. Patton’s 
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pupils. Mr. Patton is survived by 
his wife, a brother, Alexander, who 
occupies the old Patton homestead 
in Rensselaer County near Troy, 
and three sisters, Mrs. Mary D. 
Crary of Brooklyn, Miss Anna J. 
Patton and Miss Sara Patton, both 
of Troy.’—The New York Sun, 


March 29. 
1864. 


SAMUEL FuRMAN Hunt died at 
Glendale, Ohio, on January 12, 
1907, after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Hunt was the son of John Ran- 
dolph and Amanda Baird Hunt and 
was born at Springdale, Ohio, 
October 22, 1844. He was a grad- 
uate of Union College and of 
Miami University and of the Cin- 
cinnati Law School. Admitted to 
the Bar in 18607 he was elected to 
the Ohio state senate in 1870 where 
he served for a year introducing 
the bill organizing the University 
of Cincinnati. He was candidate 
for lieutenant-governor in 1871, 
member of the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention in 1873, judge advocate 
general of Ohio, 1878-9, chairman 
of the University Board of Cincin- 
nati, 1878-90, judge of the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati, 1890-98, acting 
president of the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, president of the Ohio State 
Bar Association, 1892-93, and presi- 
dent of the Society of Alumni of 
Miami University. He was a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Historical 
Society, of the Ohio State Arch- 
aeological and Historical Society 
and of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity. He was governor of 
the Society of the Colonial Wars in 
the State of Ohio, a member of the 
Ohio Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, an 
honorary member of the Veteran 
Sailors and Soldiers of the Mexi- 
can War, and a member of the 
Sons of the Revolution. Mr. Hunt 
received the degrees of LL.D. and 
L.H.D. from the University of 
Cincinnati and of A.M., LL.D. and 
L. H. D. from Miami University. 
He was unmarried. 


1866, 
The Rev. GEorGE ALEXANDER pre- 
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sided at the reunion of the Sara- 
toga County Society held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
Thursday, February 28. 


Captain GreorcE HAMMEKEN 
KEARNY died on February 17 at 
his home in Fishkill, N. Y. He 
was the son of John Watts and 
Eliza Gordon (Hammeken) Kear- 
ny and was born at Saugerties, N. 
Y., March 31, 1848. He was a 
graduate of Union College in the 
civil engineering course and of the 
United States Naval Academy. 
On September 12, 1878, he was 
married at Catskill, N. Y., to Isa- 
bella Smedberg. Of this marriage 
four children were born, Isabel M., 
Gertrude S., Philip J. and Jane A. 
Capt. Kearny held various en- 
gineering positions in the Navy 
until within two months of the 
time of his death when he retired 
from his post in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard on account of ill health. 
These positions were as follows: 
Acting third assistant engineer, 
October 10, 1866; third assistant 
engineer, June 2, 1868; second as- 
sistant engineer, June 2, 1869; 
passed assistant engineer, January 
1, 1876; chief engineer, June 27, 
18933) Saranac.) Pacific.” “Station, 
1868; Asiatic Station, 1868-71; 
Naval Academy, 1872-73; Congress, 
European Station, 1873-76; New 
York (Navy. Yard; \/1877: ) Naval 
Academy, 1878-81; Blake Coast 
Survey, 1881-85; New York Navy 
Yard, 1885-87; Lancaster and Tal- 
apoosa, South Atlantic Station, 
1887-90; receiving-ship Vermont, 
1890; on duty in connection with 
new cruisers, 1891-93; inspector of 
machinery of the Marblehead, 
August, 1893; Marblehead and 
Minneapolis, European Station, 
1894-97; Naval Academy, 1897- 
1900; Navy Yard, Boston, March, 
1900; commissioned commander, 
March 3, 1899; commissioned cap- 
tain, March 7, 1903; at Navy Yard, 
New York, June, 1905; member of 
the American Society of Naval En- 
gineers and of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers. 
Captain Kearny was an Alpha 
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Delta Phi. 
survive him. 


A widow and two sons. 


1870. 


“Dr. JoHN F. GENUNG, who has 
recently completed a term of twen- 
ty-five years’ service as a member 
of the faculty of Amherst College, 
has been granted a six months’ 
leave of absence. Prof. Genung 
will travel extensively in the Holy 
Land, with three objects in view; 
rest and a change of surround- 
ings; time for the preparation of 
work in the department of Biblical 
Literature, recently assigned him, 
and an opportunity for developing 
plans for future literary work.”’— 
Concordiensis. 


1875. 

“The report for the year 1906 of 
the Hon. N. V. V. FRANCHOT as 
State Superintendent of Public 
Works, is considered one of un- 
usual interest. As one paper states, 
‘It is safe to say that not so able a 
report has ever been submitted by 
a superintendent of this depart- 
ment before. Usually these reports 
are of little interest to the public, 
but Superintendent Franchot has 
gone into the whole matter so ably 
and points out such very important 
matters to the interests of the State 
with regard to the canals, that 
every person should read his re- 

”.”’_Concordiensis. 


port’. 
1877. 


“JAMES [RA TAyLor died in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Feb. 20, 1906. He 
was the second son of Rev. George 
I. Taylor and was born in Zion 
Seminary, Covington, Miss., Sept. 
12, 1855. At the commencement of 
the Civil War he removed with his 
parents to lLawrenceburgh, Ind. 
Mr. Taylor was prepared for Union 
College at Cambridge, N. Y., and 
was graduated from Union in the 
class of ’77. He was a member of 
the Psi Upsilon Fraternity. Soon 
after leaving college he. went to 
Kansas and began his life work as 
a druggist. He was a member of 
the Lodge of the Knights of 
Pythias of the uniform rank. He 
was the first Secretary of the State 
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Board of Pharmacy of Kansas and 
acted in this capacity for nine con- 
secutive years, having been appoint- 
ed to the office by Governor John 
A. Martain. While in Kansas he 
was in the wholesale department of 
McPike & Fox. In 1898 he went 
to Kansas City, Mo., and opened a 
retail drug store at the corner of 
Ninth and Bellefontaine Avenues. 
Mr. Taylor had been in poor health 
for a year and the sudden death of 
his father greatly depressed him 
and hastened his death. He was 
survived by a wife, mother and 
three brothers. Appropriate reso- 
lutions concerning Mr. Taylor’s 
death were passed by the State 
Board of Pharmacy.’”—Concor- 
diensis. 
1878. 


The error in the last line of Dr. 
ALEXANDER DUANE’s Latin verses, 
printed in the November number of 
the QUARTERLY, was the Editor’s. 
The line should read: 

Solus in aede senex piger est, re- 
liquique laborant. 
1884. 

Professor JAMES H. STOLLER will 
represent Union College at the In- 
ternational Biological Congress, 
which is to meet in Boston next 
August. 


1885. 

The Rev. Putnam Cany of 
Amsterdam gave a delightful il- 
lustrated lecture on “Roman Cities 
East of the Jordan” in the College 
Chapel on Friday, March 1. 


1887. 
CHARLES B. McMurray has the 
contract for the concrete work of 


the section of the Barge Canal be- 
tween Schenectady and Amster- 


dam. 
1889. 

Ropert H. WAsHBURN has been 
elected professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon. 


1894. 
NATHAN BECKWITH has been ap- 


pointed as one of the three State 
Insurance Examiners, 
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The Rev. HArvey CLEMENTS and 
Mrs. Clements are in Oxford, Eng- 
land, where Mr. Clements is pur- 
suing studies in theology in the 
University. 

The Rey. RockwELL HARMON 
POTTER, minister to the First 
Church of Christ, Hartford, Conn., 
preached in the College Chapel on 
the Day of Prayer for Colleges, 
January 24. His sermon, on “First 
Impressions of Jesus,” appears else- 


where in this number of the 
QuarTerLy. The Rey. Mr. Potter 
was recently invited to become 


Dean and Professor of Homiletics 
and Practical Theology at the Yale 
Divinity School and Pastor of the 
College Church. 


1896. 


The Class of ’96 has given twen- 
ty-five dollars to the Classics. 
Other classes please copy. 


RUSSELL S. GREENMAN, is tester 
of materials for state work. An 
article of his on “Cement” appeared 
recently in the Schenectady Union. 


1897. 

Engineering News for December 
13, 1900, contained a review of 
“Strength of Materials,’ a new 
book, the joint work of STEPHEN 
E. Stocum, of the University of 
Cincinnati and E. L. Hancock, of 
Purdue University. 


1899. 

Dr. S. S. Ham has been appoint- 
ed by the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission of the Second 
District as official examining phy- 
sician in Schenectady, and _ his 
duties will be to make physical ex- 
aminations of all applicants for 
positions at the local postoffice. 

D. L. VAN WoRMER was married 
recently, to Miss N.C. Hepting- 
stall. Mr, and Mrs. Van Wormer 
reside in Charlotte, N. C. 


1900, 

The engagement of CLARENCE 
DoNALD ‘STEWART, of Amsterdam, 
to Miss Leonora Pauline Furman, 
of Schenectady, is announced. 
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IQOI. 

JosepH H. CLEMENTS, JR., was 
married on January 12 to Miss 
Bertha Platt, of New Britain, Con- 
necticut. Mr. and Mrs. Clements 
reside at 19 Waverly Place, Sche- 
nectady. 

A daughter was born to Prof. 
and Mrs. Eart B. SLack at Kin- 
derhook, N. Y., January Io. 


1902. 

The Rev. Wutt1amM  HOoPER 
ApAmMs resides in New Scotland, 
N. Y. His address is Slingerlands, 
ROE ORC rN ay 

WALTER E. Kruesi was re-elect- 
ed secretary of the New York Con- 
ference of Charities and Correc- 
tions at the annual meeting of the 
Conference. 

H. M. Parsons is_ traveling 
through western Idaho and eastern 
Oregon for the Salt Lake Hard- 
ware Company. His permanent 
address is Dewey Palace Hotel, 
Nampa, Idaho. 

JosepH Mitton Russum_ has 
been appointed receiving teller of 
the Schenectady Trust Company. 

Thomas J. Towers and FRANK 
L. StTILEs announce that they have 
formed a partnership for the gen- 
eral practice of law, under the firm 
name of Towers & Stiles, with 
offices at Rooms 55 and 56, Queens 
County Trust Building, Jamaica, 
Borough of Queens, City of New 
York. 

1903. 

S. B. Howe, Jr. of Plainfield, 
N. J., prepared the syllabus in Eng- 
lish History for use in the high 
schools of New Jersey. 

ArtHuR D. PEcK, who is em- 
ployed in the construction depart- 
ment of the General Electric Com- 
pany, may be addressed at 155 Bar- 
rett St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

BENJAMIN J. LOWENSTEIN is in 
the employ of the State Engineer’s 
office and is stationed at Schenec- 
tady. 

FreperIc H. POWELL was mar- 
ried to Miss Minnie Bell Watson, 
of Albany, N. Y., January 15, 1907. 
They will reside at Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, where Mr. Powell has 
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a position with the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 

On the evening of January 12, 
De Forest WILLIAM WEED was 
married to Miss Jennie Burnham 
Close of Ballston Spa. 

Harry Parsons WILLIs, of 
Waterford, was married to Miss 
Beulah Anna Shirland, of Sche- 
nectady at St. George’s Church, 
Schenectady, on February 7. 


1904. 

From A. H. Rut tepace’s “Under 
the Pines and other Poems’ we 
quote the following verses, en- 
titled “Thou and I:” 


So live, so love, that each day ends 
The work God gives, or low or 
high: 
Not lovers only, but as faithful 
friends, 
So live we, Thou and I. 
So trust, so pray, that loss nor gain 
Changes the faith years sanctify. 
May we be stronger for each pain 
And braver, Thou and I. 


So wake, so totl, that evening 
brings 

Unbroken peace upon our hearts 
to lie, 

Then shall we speak of happy 
things 


Together, Thou and I. 


So rest, so sleep, that o’er our 
home 

Sweet will the stars be in the 

sky, 
Even when silent voices come 

To call us, Thou and I. 

1906. 

HARRY ADELBERT SYLVESTER was 
married on Christmas Day to Miss 
Ida M. Beebe of Schenectady, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Beebe, 806 
State Street, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Sylvester will reside. The Rev. E. 
C. Hoyt officiated at the marriage 
ceremony and Miss Elsie Beebe at- 
tended the bride. 

IQIO. 

JouHN Cary GARRETSEE, a former 
member of the freshman class, died 
of spinal meningitis at the home of 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John O. 
Garretsee, of Lancaster, N. Y., on 
Friday, March 15. 
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ESTABLISHED 1840 


GAVIT & COMPANY 


Engravers, Printers and Stationers 


DipLomas, WeppING INnviITATIONS, HERALDIC Devices 
WRITING PAPERS 


52 North Pearl Street 


oume—____ALBANY, N. Y. 


B. B. B. PIPES 


KILLEEN’S CIGAR STORE 


.. Lilly’s... 
College Barber Shop 


Mobawk Baths 
Shaving Mug for Each Fraternity 


4 The College 
Whi te Photographer 
229 State Street 


We Cater especially to College Trade 


The Empire Laundry 
WALTER & HEDDEN, Prop’s 


21 JAY STREET 


LEARY, rar 


Always Welige wiiey 


Both Phones, Prescriptions Carefully Compounded 
Enter this store and. get your 
“money’s worth. 


St. Regis Pharmacy 


C.A. GALLAGHER, PROP’R 
Drugs, stationery, §oda, Candy, Cigars, Tobacces 
600 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Highest Quality Absolute Accuracy 


Reasonable Rates 
The Drug Store you can depend upon 


Brandhorst’s 


“On the Corner.” Union St. and Gillespie 


PICKFORD BROS. 
St. Regis Meat Markers 


All First-Class Meats. 
604 Union St. Schenectady, fh. Y. 


The Manhattan Company 


PURVEYORS 
Choice Groceries and Meats 
137 State $t., Schenectady, fi. Y. 


SCHENECTADY’S MOST FASHIONABLE 


WWALPIE@ ER 
151 Clinton Street 


THE AIRD-DON CO. 


invites an inspection of their warerooms. 
They have the finest exhibit of Bath- 
rooms and all the latest Sanitary 
Specialties. 


409-11-13-15 River Street TROY, N. Y. 


IN THE HBART OF ALBANY’S SHOPPING DISTRICT | 


R. C. REYNOLDS CO, Home Furnishers 


° ALBANY, N. Y. 


VPYIN’ VOOR AES S vd yi 


NOES es 


CALLS FOR COACHES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
Myers ArcADE (State St.) SGCHENECRADY Ima. 


Devine’s Hotel and Restaurant 


FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 


Cuisine Unsurpassed Orchestral Music 
College Grill Room 


128-132 WALL STREET, - ; . . SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


SHAFER & BARRY 
General Painting « Paper Hanging e Paint Supplies 


434 FRANKLIN STREET 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Kieley & Mueller, “Svan 
CROWN HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


New, first-class, and has the only Grill 
Room in Schenectady. 


JAMES CLAIR, Prop’r. COR. WALL AND LIBERTY STS. 


CHARLES W. BROWN & CO. 
Choice Meats and Groceries 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


Wilbert Canned Goods 


Cor. Lafayette and Liberty Sts. SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
J. SLIMAK eek Bod CH Od BO) Sh 
CUSTOM TAILOR | Fifst-Qlass « Barber « Shop 
Steam Cleaning, Presing Seeman Neer 
60344 Liberty Street. Schenectady 440 State Street Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASBESTOS =: 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE GO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


Asbestos and Magnesia Products 


IN THE WORLD. 


IF 
MADE 
OF 


Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings Asbestos Papers, Sheets, Blocks 


Steam Packings and Cements 

‘‘J-M”’ Asbestos Roofing Asbestos Building Materials 
“Keystone” Hair Insulator Asbestos Yarns and Fabrics 
Asbestos Packings Portland Conduit ‘Fer Sinererend 


New York Philadelphia New Orleans San Francisco 
Milwaukee t. Louis Kansas City Los Angeles 
Chicago Pittsburg Minneapolis Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Lendon 


(361) 


The Ten Eyck 
Albany, N. Y. 


POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


LETT TTT TT EET LITT LLL. 


TTT TTT 


Most attractive Hotel in New York State 


Near State Capitol and other places of interest 


Cuisine and service of the highest standard 


Orchestral music during evening dinner 


H. J. RocKwWeE.t & Son . 


For 
Roses and Carnations 
go to 


Grupe the Florist 
426 State Street 


THE CONCORDIENSIS 


Issued weekly during the college year by the students 


CONRAD GOETZ 
Merchant Tazlor 


8 CENTRAL ARCADE 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


of Union University. Subscriptions $2.00 
Editor-in-Chief:D. F.IMrize. Business Manager: F. L. MILLER 


JOSEPH GIOSCIA’S ALBANY, N. Y. 127 Lark Street 
Unrivalled Orchestra = _ Both Phones 


REGAL SHOE 


FULL LINE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


HATS, FURNISHINGS, 
GLOVES, UNDERWEAR, ETC. 


CFD C= Ce 


328 STATE ST. GAZETTE BUILDING 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
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0112 105939497 


